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For the Woman’s Journal. 
OSTERA. 
BY ABBIE F. JUDD. 


From the dark tomb of sorrow and sadness, 
Comes Ostera, spirit of spring, 

All flushed with its glow and its gladness, 
A message of love to bring. 


Her breath is more fragrant than spices, 
Her eyes are as violets blue, 

Her hair is a mesh of surprises, 
Like willows with sun glinting through. 


Her lips, like the red maple flowers, 
Flame-clothed with a tremulous grace, 
Make sweeter the weariest hours, 
Make gladder the dreariest place. 


Meek type of that greater uprising,- 
Thy praises I lovingly sing; 

My soul with thy smile thou’rt baptizing, 
Dear Ostera, spirit of spring! 


_ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





This week, Kansas women have voted for 
city officers. They have voted by thou- 
sands, and generally on the right side. The 
result shows the wide difference between 
letting women vote on questions which 
call out decided public interest among both 
men and women, and on those which call 
out little or none. Women all over the 
Union are feeling glad and proud of Kan- 
sas, 





NT eae 

A short time ago, it was reported that 
in Emporia, Kansas, only one woman had 
registered to vote. Now we are told that 
in Emporia ‘‘only 398 women voted.” As 
“only” three-quarters of the women who 
did vote, voted for the candidate of the W. 
C.'T. U. for mayor, we are told with large 
head-lines, that **Kansas women fail to 
support their candidate.” 
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The Springfield Republican thus summed 
up the state of things in Kansas on the 
eve of election: 

The registration in the cities has been 
reasonably large, and the new voters have 
gone into the active work of the campaign 
with a vim and spirit that has inspired the 
candidates on both sides with a whole- 
some respect. In ‘lopeka, the Democratic 
candidate for re-election as mayor was 
summoned before a committee of women 
and put oe a searching catechism. 
The mayor of Leavenworth has issued a 
special circular *‘to the ladies,” protesting 
his intention to enforce the law. ‘The new 
element in the politics of the State are 
looked upon as holding the balance of 
bower, and they go into the work with a 
clearness and directness of purpose that 
is refreshing. Almost universally their 
action has been according to the lines of 
these resolutions of the women of Atchi- 


1 — 





Whereas, the privilege of voting in municipali- 
ties has been granted the women of Kansas; and 
wv » heretofore, too many men of doubtful 
honesty and immoral character have been exalted 

offices of public trust, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the women voters of Atchi- 
poy demand that only those: men be nominated 
or city and school offices who are recognized as 


i of honesty, sobriety, and good moral 


Resolved, That we care less for parties than 
for prineip , and political parties that expect 
sa must give us clean men for whom to 


Good women are natural mugwumps. 


_— 





The woman suffrage amendment in 
Rhode Island is defeated. This is a matter 
of regret, but scarcely of surprise to ex- 

advocates of the cause. The 
Island Woman Suffrage Association 
gallantly, but the time was too 
and the odds against them too great. 
liquor-dealers were out in force dis- 
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tributing “reject” ballots, and working 
with all their might against the amend- 
ment. Ladies were present at most of the 
polls distributing the ‘‘tapproved” ballots. 
Every woman who did so was made ten- 
fold a suffragist by seeing the class of men 
who were working against the amendment. 
The sight would have stuggered.even a 
“remonstrant.” But the time and labor 
bestowed have not been wasted. Seed has 
been sown which will come up later; and 
the brief campaign has made many con- 
verts, especially among women. The tri- 
umph of justice, however long deferred, is 
certain in the end. ‘The good cause of equal 
rights for women 


“Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto victory born.” 
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In Wisconsin, Judge Gary and some 
other good legal authorities have given it 
as their opinion that women are entitled 
to vote for mayor and town council, under 
the broad and unusual wording of the new 
school suffrage law. Therefore, at the 
election on April 5, in many cities of the 
State, ladies went in bodies to the polls 
and offered their ballots. In Sturgeon 
Bay 142 of them voted, but elsewhere 
their ballots were refused. In Delavan, 
18 prominent ladies marched to the polls 
in the morning in a procession. A lively 
discussion followed, speeches being made 
for and against their right to vote. After 
considerable excitement, the board refused 
to accept the votes of the ladies. It is 
said that the polls were blocked until af- 
ter 12 o’clock by ladies who persisted in 
offering their votes. A test case will be 
made and carried to the supreme court. 





The Montana Legislature has raised the 
“age of protection” for girls to fifteen 
years. 
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A bill requiring the appointment of po- 


lice matrons has been reported in the Mas- 


sachusetts Legislature. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has written 
a letter begging the Massachusetts Senate 
not to let women vote on the license ques- 
tion. Mrs. Ole Bull and Mrs. Thorp have 
written, expressing their earnest desire 
that the bill should pass. Miss Tobey 
and Miss Gordon, president and secretary 
of the Mass. W. C. T. U., have written on 
the same side. Mrs. Wells will find her 
wishes supported by a solid phalanx of all 
the blackguards in the State. The other 
ladies have at least the comfort of know- 
ing that all the disreputable elements are 
opposed to them. 

oo oe 

Mayor Hewitt, of New York, has asked 
the staggering question, why, when the 
best teachers are women, they don’t get 
the best pay ?—Boston Transcript. 

Prejudice, dear Mr. Hewitt, prejudice. 
There is still a popular idea, which the 
Woman Suffrage Associations are striving 
to root out, that the work of a woman can- 
not be worth as much as that of a man, and 
that the best-paid positions in schools must 
be reserved for men. ‘The discrimination 
is made following the example of a 
certain old New Jersey farmer. He had 
alighted from his wagon, in which were 
his wife, a basket of eggs, and other break- 
ables. His young horse started off. He 
was lame and could not run after the team. 
He shouted at the top of his voice: ‘*Stop 
that horse! Stop that horse! White man 
stop him, $5; black man stop him, 50 
cents!” 
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Among the visitors to Washington this 
week will be many women college grad- 
uates who are members of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz. A special meeting, 
under the charge of the Washington 


“branch, has been arranged, and a pleasant 


programme is announced. On the first 
day (Saturday) papers will be read upon 
“The Effect of the Amusements and Oc- 
cupations of Girls on their School Life,” 
and upon *‘The Relation of Women to the 
Governing Boards and Faculties of Col- 
leges.”” The members will call upon Mrs. 
Cleveland, and be given an evening recep- 
tion by Mrs. Lander. Other social enter- 
tainments will follow, and the occasion 
promises to be one of the most attractive 
meetings which the Association has held. 


Qe 
oe 


The prohibitory amendment in Michi- 
gan, which was submitted to one-half the 
people to be voted upon, is reported lost, 
by a small majority. If it had been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the whole people, it 
would have been carried overwhelmingly. 











THE POLICE MATRON PROBLEM. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

By the present arrangements, a woman 
brought to a police station, for whatever 
cause, or whatever may be her needs or 
condition, is left in chargeof men. She is 
locked in a cell, with no woman within her 
call. The woman hired to do the daily 
work of the station can be summoned in 
case of necessity, this necessity being left 
to the judgmentof men. As these men de- 
clare that “it is no place for a woman ;” 
that in difficult cases ‘ta woman wouldn’t 
be of any use;” that they “hate to have a 
woman around,” and,as ex-Police Commis- 
sioner Walker says that ‘‘more rarely than 
is generally supposed does any woman ar- 
rested need the services of her own sex,” 
the infrequency of such summoning may 
well be inferred. 

It has been urged that for women taken 
to stations in drunken stupor it does not 
matter who has them in charge. But, ob- 
viously, the very fact that they are uncon- 
scious shows their need of womanly pres- 
ence and service. 

It has been said that a woman has not 
the physical strength necessary for ex- 
treme cases. When a policeman needs as- 
sistance, as sometimes occurs, he calls for 
it. A woman can do the same, though it 
often happens that a woman controls by 
other than physical strength. In hospitals 
for the insane the effectiveness of women’s 
influence over the more violent patients is 
already acknowledged. 

Women brought to stations are not all 
drunk, or even bad. Any who, by reason 
of sudden illness, fainting, or temporary 
mental aberration, cannot give name and 
residence, are likely to be taken to station 
houses; also the partially insane, escaped 
from kindly watchfulness; also unknown 
women attempting suicide; also young 
girls committing their first offence; also 
those who are led on to drink by persua- 
sions of friends and wiles of foes, until, 
becoming quarrelsome, with ‘‘no thought 
of getting so far,” they find themselves 
taken up for disorderly conduct; also the 
perhaps innocent, arrested on suspicion; 
all these are likely to be brought toa place 
represented by officials as unfit for the 
presence of a decent woman, and there left 
in charge of men. 

Just so far as women taken to stations 
are bad, just so far should officials and 
other inmates be shielded from their in- 
fluence. 

Any assertions of higher officials, or of 
women **summoned in case of need,” would 
not amount to actual proof that there is 
nothing out of the way in the present or- 
der of things, since anything out of the 
way would not inevitably meet the eye of 
the higher official, nor would any one be 
“summoned” to witness it; neither does 
the assertion that ‘the rule is’? thus and 
so, as, for instance, in cases of searching, 
prove that the rule is always observed. 

The request for womanly attendance on 
women in stations is not based on any spe- 
cial improprieties there, known or asserted. 
The situation is, in itself, an impropriety, 
and the request is based on that, not on oc- 
currences. The existing state of things 
jars with our notions of decency ; it is con- 
trary to the usages of civilization—a relic 
of barbarism. If it has caused no wrong, 
it presents possibilities of wrong. Let us 
suppose in some frequented road a rocky 
embankment. Says one, ‘*This road needs 
attention.” ‘*There’s no such need,” says 
another, and arrays his witnesses. ‘Did 
you ever see any one fall off there?” “I 
never did.” “Or a vehicle of any kind?” 
“T never did.” ‘*A horse, dog, or animal 
of any sort?” “I never did” ‘Do you 
consider the road dangerous?” ‘I do not. 
The passers by are all careful, and the 
rules thus and so.” In spite of this testi- 
mony, the authorities would see cause for 
action. Just so in our case. ‘The ex- 
isting arrangement does of itself call for 
authoritative and instant action. Intelli- 
gent citizens, newly enlightened on the 
subject, exclaim in astonishment: ‘Can 
these things be? Women left to male at- 
tendance? We had no ideaofit. Strange 
that the change asked should need to be 
asked. Do you say there is opposition? 
How can anybody oppose?” Which goes 
to show that the community probably 
knows more of the poor degraded Chinese 
women than of the thousands yearly 
arrested and held in durance close at 
hand. 

The surroundings and circumstances of 
women in station houses are said to be so 
repulsive that no respectable person could 
be induced to remain in charge. Do we 
take in the full meaning of this? It means a 
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reproach on the religion so much preached 
and “‘supported” in Boston. It means that 
right here among our wmultitudinous 
churches are thousands of women con- 
sidered as being outside the pale of Chris- 
tian effort. Nobody will go to them! If 
this be true, the board of foreign missions 
should recall its workers to a nearer field 
of labor. But it is not true. Good wom- 
en, from love of the work, are already en- 
gaged in it, as opportunities permit. 

Those appointed to take charge should 
be selected, not from their need of the pay, 
but from a special fitness for the work. 
The choice should not be left to official 
recommendation, or go by favor; it should 
not be left to political machinery, for poli- 
ticians themselves declare this to be de- 
moralizing. It should rest with a board 
of supervision made up of persons having 
well-known qualifications for so responsi- 
ble a duty, and the women placed in 
charge should possess as high qualifica- 
tions, and be as full of enthusiasm and as 
self-sacriticing as those sent out to rescue 
the women of foreign lands. For the 
spirit of the age will demand something 
more than detention. ‘The element of re- 
form must enter in. Many a thoughtless 
girl now hustled to the station, thence to 
the tombs, thence to court, thence to im- 
prisonment, might have her whole life 
saved from blight by the right word 
spoken by the right person at the right 
time. 

Mrs. Charpiot, of the Intemperate Wom- 
en’s Home, says she has it in black and 
white that of those brought under her 
charge, 50 per cent. have been permanent- 
ly reformed. Many of these were rescued 
from police stations. If houses of deten- 
tion can be so managed—and they can— 
as to exert these saving influences, let us 
have them, no matter at what expense. 
Salvation is cheap at any expense, and any 
outlay for this result is economy compared 
with that required by our present system 
of repeated arrests, trials, and imprison- 
ments, not to mention the extravagant 
neglect which leaves, we know not how 
many young offenders to grow up confirm- 
ed drunkards or criminals, and progeni- 
tors of a posterity like unto themselves. 
Now is the time for Massachusetts to set 
the example of a grand progressive move- 
ment, a movement by which this purpose 
of reform shall enter into the manage- 
ment of arrested women, and why not of 
arrested men? ‘To say that any individual 
is beyond the reach of reform, is to limit the 
power of the Infinite. ‘To look with con- 
tempt upon even those called the vilest of 
the vile is to hold ourselves superior to Him 
who wasthe companion of sinners. In solv- 
ing this station-house problem a fatal error 
has escaped general notice, namely. that 
here among us exists aclass of outcasts 
whose right to humane and decent treat: 
ment nobody is bound to respect. What 
matters it for such as they? is asked or 
implied. ‘The devout Mohammedan will 
not set foot on a bit of paper, lest the 
name of God be written there. Every 
human being bears the imprint of the 
divine, and therefore demands our rever- 
ence. ‘loo much is made of the repulsive- 
ness of station-house depravity as an ob- 
jection to womanly attendance. Judge 
not by appearances, that is, by what ap- 
pears, for the filthy and ragged depravity 
of the station-house, though repulsive to 
physical sense, is no more so to moral 
sense than is the respectable depravity 
which clothes itself comfortably and, may 
be, sits in cushioned pews. 

Now, if, after due consideration, the ap- 
pointment of matrons in stations seems the 
wiser measure, still, the judicious care 
already spoken of should be observed in 
their selection, and their accommodations 
should be made such as will enable them to 
do effective work. Every individual in the 
community should be interested in this 
matter. We are every one bound to take 
as much interest in these women in police 
stations as if they were our own sisters 
and daughters. ‘‘Who is hurt andI am 
not offended?” It has been suggested that 
tax-payers would object to the movement 
on account of expense. Let us not believe 
this imputation. A large majority of 
these, after hearing the case presented, 
would favor the appropriation. The large 
number of women tax payers would not 
only favor, but request and demand it. 

Where police matrons have been ap- 
pointed, officials have endorsed their work, 
and assisted in every possible way to 
carry out the matrons’ plans. 

ABBY MORTON D1Az, 
President Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LOGAN, it is said, has written a 
novel describing Washington society. 


Mrs. Mary Howirr has just passed her 
eighty-ninth birthday, and is in excellent 
health. 

Mrs. SENATOR SABIN, of Minnesota, 
having no children of her own, has adopted 
a family of nine. 

Miss ALICE R. JORDAN, LL.B., is spend- 
ing a few weeks at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, the guest of Prof. Johnson T. Platt 
and wife. 

RosA BONHEUR’s famous painting, 
“The Horse Fair,” has been presented to 
the Museum of Art, in New York, by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. 

MLLE. MARIA DERAISMEs is said to.be 
the only woman freemasonin France. She 
is a good speaker, a terse writer, and a 
strong advocate of suffrage for women. 


Mrs. MARTHA C. CALLANAN, of Des 
Moines, business manager of the Woman’s 
Standard, has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the Iowa W. C. T. U. 


Miss CARRIE BARTLETT, formerly city 
editor of the Oshkosh Times, now occupies, 
with acceptance and success, the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church at Sioux Falls, 
Dakota. 

Mrs. Louisa KNAPP, who now edits the 
Ladies’ Home Journal at a salary of $5,000 
a year, did her first editorial work on the 
household department of the Tribune and 
Farmer. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD says that 
the nearest approach to a salon to be found 
in this country is afforded by the Saturday 
evening receptions of Miss Mary L. Booth, 
of Harper's Bazar. 

MADAME GARIBALDI, widow of the Ital- 
ian liberator, lives in a quiet street of Turin, 
the walls of her little parlor covered with 
flags, medals, and other mementoes of her 
husband. 

Mrs. KATE B. SHERWOOD, of Toledo, a 
strung Unionist, has contributed a poem to 
be read at the unveiling of the statue of 
Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston, the ex-Con- 
federate commander, killed at Shiloh. 

Mrs. May AGNES FLEMING, when she 
died, was under contract to write ten 
stories for $75,000. ‘They were to be pro- 
duced at the rate of twoa year, making 
her income $15,000 per annum. 


Mrs. HENDRICKS receives a vast num- 
ber of begging letters. Some of them ask 
for autographs or photographs of her dead 
husband. One woman, onthe ground that 
she is the mother of triplets, writes for 
money to buy a cow. 

Miss SusAN Woop, B. Sc., has obtained 
the teacher's diploma in the art, theory, 
and history of education, at London Uni- 
versity. Only eight men and two women 
have obtained this diploma since the ex- 
amination was instituted. 

Mrs. BLANCHE HAZARD, the widow of 
Samuel Hazard, author of ‘*Pen Pictures 
ot Cuba,” makes a living for herself and 
two boys by painting on china. She re- 
cently completed a dinner set for the wife 
of one of the foreign ministers, and she 
now has half-a-dozen orders from Wash- 
ington for sets of plates. 

Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR-UPTON, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Elijah Taylor, of the House, 
has been engaged in Washington for some 
months upon an historical series for Wide 
Awake, entitled **The Children of the White 
House,” to be fully illustrated from original 
sources. In this work Mrs. Taylor-Upton 
has the co-operation of many members of 
the various presidential families. 


MARY CLEMMER once entered into a con- 
tract to write a column a day for three 
years, on any subject assigned her. She 
never failed for a day to fulfil her task, 
which included every sort of subject, from 
book reviews and political articles to a 
common advertising paragraph. During 
the last year of this contract she received 
a salary of $5,000. 

Mrs. CLARA E. HOWE has been elected 
to the School Committee in Gardner, 
Mass., by the largest vote ever cast for a 
school committee in that town. She had 
served for two years and a half, and dis- 
charged the duties so acceptably that there 
was a general wish to re-elect her for a full 
term of three years. Even boys went to 
the town meeting and asked for ballots 
bearing her name, that they might distrib- 
ute them at the polls. And yet some peo- 
ple still think that the foundations of so- 
ciety would be overturned if women were 
allowed to hold office. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


In deciding whether the practical effects 
of any menleve will be good or bad, an 
ounce of experiment is worth a ton of 
theory. In Wyoming, full was 
granted to women in 1869. Every Govern- 
or of Wyoming for the last eighteen years 
has testified strongly to its good results. 
Governors of Territories are appointed by 
the President, not elected by the people. 
They are not dependent on the women's 
br and hence their testimony is impar- 

a 


Governor Campbell was in office when 

the woman suffrage law was passed. ‘Two 
ears later he said, in his message to the 
erritorial Legislature : 


“There is upon our statute book ‘an act grant- 
ing to the women of Wyoming Territory the 
right of suffrage,’ which bas now been in force 
two years. It is simple justice to say that the 
women entering, for the first time in the history 
of the country, upon these new and untried 
duties, have conducted themselves in every re- 
spect with as much tact, sound judgment, and 
good sense, as men.” 


Two years after that, he said in his mes- 
sage: 

“The expeyiment of granting to women a voice 
in the Gove ent has now been tried for four 
years. I have heretofore taken occasion to ex- 
press my views in regard to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of this measure, and my conviction that its 
adoption has been attended only by good results. 
Two years more of observation of the practical 
working of the system have only served to deepen 
my conviction that what we, in this Territory, 
have done, has been well done; and that our 
system of impartial suffrage is an unqualified 
success.” 


Gov. Thayer, who succeeded Campbell, 
said in his message: 


“Woman suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, and has, 
during the time, increased in popularity and in 
the confidence of the people. In my judgment, 
its results have been beneficial, and its influence 
favorable to the best interests of the community.” 


Gov. Hoyt, who succeeded Thayer, said 
in his message in 1882: 


“Elsewhere, objectors persist in calling this 
honorable statute of ours ‘an experiment.’ We 
know it is not. Under it we have better laws, 
better officers, better institutions, better morals, 
and a higher social condition in general, than 
could otherwise exist. Not one of the predicted 
evils, such as loss of native delicacy and disturb- 
ance of home relations, has followed in its train.” 


Gov. Hale, who succeeded Hoyt, ex- 
pressed himself repeatedly to the same ef- 
fect. 

Gov. Warren, who succeeded Hale, said 
in a letter to Horace G. Wadlin, Esq., of the 
Mass. House of Representatives, in 1885: 

“Our women consider much more carefully 
than our men the character of candidates, and 
both litical parties have found themselves 
obliged to nominate their best men in order to 
obtain the support of the women. As a business 
man, as a city, county, and territorial officer, and 
now as Governor of Wyoming Territory, I have 
seen much of the workings of woman suffrage, 
but I have yet to hear of the first case of domes- 
tic discord growing out of it. Our women nearly 
all vote, and since in Wyoming, as elsewhere, 
the majority of women are good and not bad, the 
result is good and not evil.” 


Hon. John W. Kingman, for four years a 
judge of the U. S. Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, says: 


‘“‘Woman suffrage was inaugurated in 1869 
without much discussion, and without any gen- 
eral movement of men or women in its favor. 
At that time few women voted. At each election 
since, they have voted in larger numbers, and 
now nearly all go to the polls. Our women do 
not attend the caucuses in any considerable num- 
bers, but they generally take an interest in the 
selection of candidates, and it is very common 
now, in considering the availability of an aspi- 
rant for office, to ask, ‘How does he stand with 
the ladies ?’’ Frequently the men set aside cer- 
tain applicants for office, because their characters 
would not stand the criticism of women. The 
women manifest a great deal of independence in 
their preference for candidates, and have fre- 
quently defeated bad nominations. Our best and 
most cultivated women vote, and vote under- 
standingly and independently, and they cannot 
be bought with whiskey, er blinded by party 
prejudice. They are making themselves felt at 
the polls, as they do everywhere else in society, 
by a quiet but effectual discountenancing of the 
bad, and a helping hand for the good and the 
true. We have had no trouble from the presence 
of bad women at the polls. It has been said that 
the delicate and cultured women wou!d shrink 
away, and the bold and indelicate come to the 
front in public affairs. This we feared; but noth- 
ing of the kind has happened. I do not believe 
that suffrage causes women to neglect their do- 
mestic affairs. Certainly, such has not been the 
case in Wyoming, and I never heard a man com- 
plain that his wife was less interested in domes- 
tic economy because she had the right to vote, 
and took an interest in making the community 
respectable. The ce agua to woman suffrage 
at first was pretty bitter. To-day I do not think 

ou could get a dozen respectable men in any 
ocality to oppose it.” 

Judge Brown, of Laramie, Wyoming, 
wrote as follows to Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of 
Bismarck, Dakota, in 1883: 

“My prejudices were formerly all against 
woman suffrage, but they have gradually given 
way since it became an established fact in Wyo- 
ming. My observation, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, satisfies me of its entire justice 
and propriety. Impartial observation has also 
satisfied me that in the use of the ballot women 
exercise fully as good judgment as men, and in 
some particulars are more discriminating, as, for 
instance, on questions of morals.” 


Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, wrote to the Daily New Era, of 
Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 11, 1883: 

“] wish I could show the people who are so 
wonderfully exercised on the subject of female 
suffrage just how it works. The women watch 
the nominating conventions, and if the Republi- 
cans put a bad man on their ticket and the Dem- 
ocrats a good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the bad and 
substituting the good. It is just so with the 
Democrats. Hence we nearly always have a 
mixture of office-holders. I have seen the effects 
of female suffrage, and instead of being a means 
of encou mt to fraud and corruption, it 
tends greatly to purify elections.” 


Hon. M. C. Brown, U. 8S. Attorney for 
Wyoming Territory, says: 


“Woman su in Wyoming has accom- 
plished much and has no one.” 


Hon. N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Wyoming 
(Democrat), said, in 1879: 


“I came to this Territory in the fall of 1871, 
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been honored by an election to 
islature of the Territory and twice as Speaker 
the House of Representatives, and my oppesta 
nities for seeing and judging of this matter 
not been circuinscribed ; I can now say that 
the more I have seen of it the less my objections 
— -y~ pt the more t opinion. 
me tself to my ju ent . 
And now I frankly acknow foe under all 
my observations it has worked well, and been 
productive of much good in our Territory, and 
no evil that I have been able to discern. The 
oy wonder to me is why the States of the 
Union have not adopted it long ago. The wom- 
en use the ballot with more independence and 
discrimination in regard to the qualifications of 
candidates than men do. If the ballot in the 
hand of woman compels political parties to place 
their best men in nomination, this, in and of it- 
self, is a sufficient reason for sustaining woman 
suffrage.” 


Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for Carbon County, Wyoming, 
says: 

“To vote does not require so much time that it 
interferes either with household duties or with 
other business. A woman is more apt to work 
for the individual than for party. If a candidate 
is not correct in character, the entire feminine 
vote is against him, irrespective of party. This 
fact renders it a necessity for each party to nom- 
— good men, or their defeat is a foregone con- 
clusion.” 


The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage. He wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a U. 5. Judge, and 
a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, asking her to write an account of 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
for his paper. She replied: 


“IT came to Wyoming three years ago from 
Missouri, and brought with me fully the usual 
amount of conservatism; and I regarded with 
peculiar suspicion the idea of woman’s entering 
the political arena. My observations have mate- 
rially modified my views upon this subject. 
The women of Wyoming, and especially the bet- 
ter class, as highly prize and as generally exer- 
cise the right of suffrage as do the men. Almost 
every lady here is not only reconciled to, but 
highly gratified with, the practical results of 
woman suffrage. The only element that would 
desire its repeal are the vicious and corrupt, who 
fear its power, and are restless under the restraint 
it helps toimpose. The women are less governed 
by party considerations than men, and both po- 
litical parties have come to recognize the neces- 
sity of nominating their best men, or at least not 
nominating bad men, if they desire to succeed.” 
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Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, presiding elder of 
the M. E. Churches of Northern Colorado 
and Wyomirg, said: 

“The statement has been made and widely cir- 
culated, that at the late election in the Territory 
of Wyoming ‘no women voted except those of 
the baser sort.’ I am well acquainted in Wyo- 
ming, baving charge of the Methodist churches 
of that Territory, and I know from many con- 
versations held with women of the very highest 
character, from statements made to me by min- 
isters, and by the highest officers of the Territory, 
and from my own personal associations with edi- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, and business men, that 
all such statements about the women of Wyo- 
ming are utterly without foundation. The very 
best ladies of this Territory vote, and, as they 
generally vote on the right side of all questions, 
the lies told to their detriment originate with men 
of the ‘baser sort,’ with defeated demagogues and 
disappointed strikers and the meanest kind of 
politicians, who hate the majority ot the women 
a of their pure lives and independent bal- 
ots.” 


Rev. J. H. Burlison, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Chureh of Laramie City, 
says: 

“TI think no one will say that woman suffrage 
has had any bad effect in our Territory. I have 
never heard of any woman who considered the 
right of suffrage a severe or crushing burden. 
The women seem to be glad of the chance to vote. 
They have suffered no loss of respect or consider- 
ation, and they are fully as intelligent and inde- 
pendent as men in the exercise of their right of 
suffrage.” 


Rev. Wm. A. Moore, pustor of the Afri- 
can M. E. Church of Cheyenne, says: 


“No unpleasantness is caused in families by | 


women’s voting, so far as I know. They vote as 
intelligently and independently as men, and they 
make just as good wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters as before.” 


Rev. W. C. Harvey, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Laramie, says: 

“T came to this city prejudiced against woman 
suffrage, but I have been thoroughly converted. 
It has had no bad results, and its good results 
have been incalculable.” 


The advocates of woman suffrage have 
often publicly challenged its opponents to 
find two persons in all Wyoming Territory 
who will assert, over their own names and 
addresses, that woman suffrage there has 
had any bad results. ‘The opponents have 
hitherto failed to respond. 


oe 
PARLIAMENTARY INEXPERIENCE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One of the objections in use against the 
entrance of woman into what the French 
call ‘‘affairs,” has been her incapacity for 
grasping, orignorance of, legal and parlia- 
mentary usages. ‘Two rather amusing oc- 
currences, not long ago, in the village of 
——, illustrate comparatively the force of 
this argument. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
a public institution wholly in the care of 
women, a motion and its amendment were 
simultaneously before the board. Shall I 
confess that I was guilty of saying ‘‘How 
like a woman!” when the president calmly 
stated that she supposed it was in order to 
put the motion first? 

The motion and amendment were event- 
ually put in parliamentary order, but 
among those who were wiser than the 
president, this ‘peculiarly feminine” mis- 
take caused no little amusement. 

Shortly after this, the annual squabble 
over road-masters and appropriations took 
place. Of course, women have no voice in 





municipal affairs, so everything would pre- 
sumably be done ‘‘decently and in order.” 
At one road-meeting an appropriation was 
moved; to this an amendment was offered. 
The chairman of the meeting, although he 
had for more than one term served his 
town as Freeholder, was no wiser than his 
‘‘weaker” sister, and would fain have put 
the motion first! 

Let who will draw his own conclusions. 
The writer would be glad to move, as an 
amendment to the motion that ‘*woman is 
liable to err”—‘*man too.” H. 

Westfield, N. J. 
eee ——— - 

MISS ALCOTT ON THE BALLET. 


As the subject of the ballet has been re- 
cently brought before the public and much 
private discussion has followed, I desire 
to enter my protest, with that of many 
friends, against the introduction of inde- 
cent dances into otherwise unobjectionable 
spectacles for the young. 

Last Saturday afternoon a party of little 
girls were taken to see ‘The Ratcharmer,” 
the pretty story of ‘*The Pied Piper” being 
considered a pleasant and proper one for 
children to enjoy. ‘The play itself was 
harmless, the tuneful charmer well acted, 
the rats and pleasant children highly satis- 
factory, but the bullet spoilt the entertain- 
ment for more than one of the party; as 
was plainly shown by the disgust of the 
ladies, and the comments of the children. 
Young as they were, the ages of our three 
ranging from seven to ten, the instincts of 
these buds of women were quick to see 
and feel the immodesty of **the pink ladies,” 
who ‘*‘didn’t have enough clothes on.” 

The innocent amazement of these babes 
was not the worst feature of the case, how- 
ever. A row of lads just in front were evi- 
dently taking their first lesson in modern 
morals, and the grins, nudges, and remarks 
of these boys were a sad comment on the 
carelessness of parents, the blindness of 
public opinion, the folly of trying to keep 
boys clean-minded when such temptations 
are set befoie them and indorsed by their 
elders. 

The flocks of girls eating candy all about 
us, and surveying the most audacious poses 
of the ballet with calm interest, made it 
impossible to help wondering what sort of 
wives and mothers they would become, if, 
at sixteen, they could see, without blush- 
ing, several hundred half-naked girls 
prance before them, as in the ‘Black 
Crook,” could laugh at the vulgar wit of 
that silliest of all plays, ‘*Adonis,” and 
troop eagerly to see Camille, the courtesan, 
die in lace and white cashmere. 

The ministers, when asked their opinion 
on this subject, either condemned the stage 
entirely, professed utter ignorance of the 
ballet, or approved it, and the matter drop- 
ped, as so often before, to the great disap- 
pointment of so many anxious parents, 
who hoped that these keepers of souls 
would manfully wage war against one of 
the crying evils of the day. 

Therefore it becomes such persons as 
are interested in public morals and the 
guardianship of the young to take up the 
question, and try to purify the stage of 
this abomination, making it what it should 
be, a source of instruction as well as pleas- 
ure. Let the managers who get up these 
brilliant spectacles remember principle 
as well as profit, and provide harmless 
plays for young and old, with less glitter 
and more decency, fewer false wives and 
rakish husbands; wholesome home scenes, 
not dress parade and poor acting. The 
good old fairy plays always drew. ‘Joshua 
Whitcomb” fills any house, and the *Ri- 
vals” still enjoys a green old age. In 
heaven’s name, then, let the playwrights 
fall to and give us something sweet, and 
true to human nature, or let there be 
brought back the best dramas of other days 
to teach us what to like! 

Let the parents who are responsible to 
God for the children they bring into the 
world look well to their own ways, to do 
all that in them lies to make it a safe home 
for these innocents, and set examples fit to 
be followed, lest, when the wild oats are 
sowed, the sad harvest will bring them the 
bitterest remorse. 

This is a matter in which women may 
properly move, since they rule society, 
are liberal patrons of the theatre, and uni- 
versally allowed to be by sex, education, 
and the grace of God, the most moral half 
of creation. Dear mothers, sisters, and 
teachers, let the cults you love go fora 
little while, and, taking a hint from Brown- 
ing’s innocent Pippa, as she passes un- 
harmed through scenes of love, and sin, 
and death, help to keep these little girls of 
ours as safe through ignorance as she was, 
and able to sing with her: 


“God's in His heaven. 
All’s right with the world.” 


As they go about the wholesome work 
and play fitted to their years, or, learning 
from the heathen Buddha that chastity is 
one of the cardinal virtues which shall 
bring a man’s soul safely to Nirvana in the 
end, see that your sons be not tempted to 
forget it by these allurements of the flesh. 

These boys and girls are to be the par- 











ents of the com! the —— 
of the happiuess of home, the honor of the 
city, the prosperity of the State we are so 
proud of. Let us remember this, and be- 
gin early to make them virtuous as well as 
brave and beautiful; to teach them that 
the true conduct of life is the highest cul- 
ture, and that a wise legislation which 
nips vice in the bud is a better economy 
than building prisons and hospitals to 
heal and reform souls and bodies, which 
might have been saved by care before 
ignorance and temptation ruined them.— 
Louisa M. Alcott, in Boston Transcript. 
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A JUDICIAL MURDER IMPENDING, 


PORTLAND, ME., MARCH 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : ® 

In behalf of all women, I wish to call 
the attention of your readers to a most 
shameful act of injustice which is-now ap- 
proaching consummation in Maine. 

The facts are these: ‘he respectable and 
prosperous widow of a small farmer, with 
one grown daughter, lived, with the girl, 
in her own small house on her own small 
farm. ‘The daughter had a lover, Oscar 
Blaney. One day there came to this peace- 
ful home a ragged, dirty, hungry, drunken 
tramp, who called himself Barrows. The 
kind but mistaken widow fed him, and, 
perhaps, gave him some clothes. He came 
several times, and finally begged for work, 
which she gave him. By-and-by, as he 
reformed, and seemed capable and inter- 
ested, he became a sort of manager of the 
farm, though the daughter always dis- 
trusted him. The widow herself, in some 
strange way, appeared to be in fear of him, 
and he did as he liked with her property. 
Despite this, nobody knows why, she mar- 
ried him, even while she dreaded him. Her 
side of the strange story does not appear. 
As soon as he got this advantage, a reign of 
terror began in the house. Barrows ruled 
with a rod of iron; he drove the daughter’s 
lover from the premises, swore he would 
kill him if he came near, terrorized the 
girl and her mother, began squandering 
the property in drink, spoiled the farm, 
sold the stock, and in every way made the 
two helpless women wretched. The girl, 
grown desperate, ran away to her lover, 
Blaney, and was married. But Barrows 
would not allow either of them to visit his 
wife, nor would he allow her to goto them. 
He beat, abused, threatened, and starved 
her. He made her life intolerable, and con- 
tinually persecuted Blaney and his wife, 
defrauding them of the property which be- 
longed to the daughter, and in every way 
conducting himself like a fiend. There 
was no protection; a husband can do as he 
likes. But finally, insult, abuse, wrong, 
and persecution drove Blaney desperate; 
he lay in wait for the drunken brute, and 
shot, but did not kill him. It is proved 
that Mrs. Barrows did not know of or plan 
the attack at all. The first she knew of it 
was when she heard the gun-shot. Bar- 
rows seized an axe, being not much hurt, 
and rushed into the house to kill his wife, 
who, he knew, had ample reason for kill- 
ing him, but who had had nothing to do 
with the attempt. She ran for her life to 
her daughter’s house, where she found out 
the truth; and seeing him after her with 
the axe, in her terror and desperation she 
screamed, “If you do not finish him, he 
will kill us all!” For making this wild 
remark, that woman was sentenced to be 
hanged last October, but was respited until 
April—this month. At the trial, it was 
distinctly proved that Blaney planned and 
did the killing ; he distinctly said that Mrs. 
Barrows had nothing to do with it. He 
confessed, and was sentenced to death, but 
his sentence was afterward commuted, 
while the woman, who neither planned nor 
did the murder, is to be hanged next 
month! 

She would have been hanged last Octo- 
ber or December had not one woman made 
a stir about it, and incited several men of 
influence to look into the matter. A new 
hearing was had before the Governor, and 
the doom deferred until April. I send here- 
with the argument of Judge Symonds be- 
fore the Governor and Council. The wom- 
an herself is a stranger to me. I never 
heard of her until she was arrested. But 
she has kept me sleepless for many a night 
in this last year. ‘The inexplicable part of 
it is that nobody pretends that she com- 
mitted the murder; she is to be hanged 
for her son-in-law’s crime. 

Doubtless, Judge Symonds, of Portland, 
Me., will give you any needed information. 
I pray that you will, at least, raise your 
voice against this abominable outrage. 

SUSAN STEPHENS. 


[Since this letter was written, the news 
has come that the sentence of Mrs. Bar- 
rows has been commuted to imprisonment 
for life. ] 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent pestpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 





dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


———__— ——- 
wou dip ronson. 
The editor of the Magazine bas 
made an 


discovery. He 
announces that ‘‘tobacco was intended for 
the use of men.” The process of investi. 
gation by which the divine intention was 
discovered is not disclosed, but the editor 
uses the revelation to protest against the 
practice of smoking by ladies: 

“The or cigarette is not unbecom. 
log to the most perfect gentleman. But, 
when employed by 1 it is put to, 
use for which it was never intended.» Ani 
the cigar in the mouth of a woman be 
comes her as much as would a costly flag 
of the richest satin texture, if placed on 
the begrimed mast of one of the scOws 
that rid our cities of their superfluous mad 
and filth.” 

The comparison of smoking women to 
mud-scows ornamented with silk flags 
does not strike us as a happy one. There 
is a defectin itsomewhere. Perhaps some 
of our lady readers will point it out. The 
comparison of a cigar to a “costly flag of 
the richest satin texture” seems wholly 
extravagant, though good cigars are 
“costly” enough. And the comparison of 
woman to a mud-scow, which it is incon- 
gruous to adorn in this way, seems quite 
as much of a reflection on women who do 
not smoke as on women who do. We get 
some relief from this difficulty when we 
invert the illustration, and compare women 
to silk flags and cigars to mud-scows. But 
such a comparison is one that the ‘most 
perfect gentleman” to whom the weed “is 
not unbecoming” might resent. Nor is 
the comparison wholly just to the mud- 
scow, for its acknowledged mission is “to 
rid our cities of their superfluous mud and 
filth ;” while the mission of tobacco, if we 
may judge from the average smoking-car, 
‘is altogether of a different nature.—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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WANTED: INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS. 


MEMPHIS, ‘I'ENN., FEB. 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The question whether women who do not 
need to make a living should work fora 
remuneration is a comprehensive and in- 
teresting one. It will bear considerable 
discussion, pro and con, and even then be 
far from solved. 

Before expressing my own views, I will 
say that it is the right and privilege of 
every woman to exercise any faculty which 
God has given her, so long as she sacri- 
fices none of her womanly self-respect or 
Christian duty to her neighbor. Every 
avenue of employment open to one sex 
should be equally accessible to the other. 
Women are fully equal mentally to men, 
and, taken in the aggregate, morally 
superior to them. 

Must a girl, blessed with parents able to 
support her, necessarily settle down toa 
life of idleness and emptiness, to the ‘‘so- 
ciety life,” which enervates physically and 
mentally? Must she be content with the 
hollow round of so-called pleasures which 
the world can offer, and bury all noble 
and unselfish aspirations because the wolf 
is not at the door to force her into action? 
What an existence for a girl filled with 
the fresh,strong enthusiasm of youth, feel- 
ing within herself the latent power which, 
ouce set free, would accomplish great 
things! Her brothers, perhaps, may be 
her inferiors in all but the accident of 
birth, but this ‘‘divine right” makes them 
free, while she, restrained by the thral- 
dom of sex, must, perforce, crush all de- 
sires that are not bounded by society on 
one side and domestic drudgery on the 
other. This is certainly hard, yet where 
is the remedy to be found? So few ave- 
nues of labor are open to women that they 
are necessarily crowded by the bread- 
winners. Is it, then, fair or just, that the 
daughter of wealth, should, for instance, 
give music lessons, or take up any of the 
few means of earning a livelihood granted 
us by the generosity of the stronger sex? 
Is it not more than likely that there are 
widows and orphans at her gates, whose 
bread she is actually taking away from 
them? By every sacred principle of Chris 
tianity, let every true woman avoid doing 
such an injustice to her fellow women! 

What, then, can she do if she is capable 
and anxious to be something more than 4 
drone ora butterfly? Let her, I say, leave 
the narrow, beaten path to those whom 
strong necessity forces into it. With 
talent, a home, and means, why should 
she not with noble independence strive # 
enter through some of the barred doors’ 
Professional and commercial life is neve 
so crowded but that one man more ca! 
find his place, and if he has ability, co™ 
pel the world to recognize it. Why may 
not women do the same? Every one whe 
does it, is contributing her share of inf 
ence towards the great consummatio. 
The women who can afford to wait, af 
the only ones who can make the ex 
ment. They are the only ones who ca? 
brave public opinion and lose nothing >Y 
it. There are, undoubtedly, many Ww? 
could ill afford it, and yet have done ®% 
but that is heroism, and heroism is ra 
It has been written : 
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“ a . 

p sponenen Ae ae ithoat’ feeling ite ting.” 
That was in the olden time when she 
was traly a slight thing, unfitted by train- 
ing and education to assert herself in the 
nearest her heart. Nous avons 
changé tout cela, and the women of to-day, 
if not made of sterner stufl, are at least 
better fitted at every point to fight the 
pattle of life. Let their cry, then, be “On- 
ward!” Let their lives be in keeping 
with their cry, and, behold, in the dis- 
tance, “the light begins to shine,” and the 
ng of the next century will dawn on 

a victory gained! N. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
LITTLE SNOWFLAKE FALL. 


The little snowflakes fall 
And melt upon the pane, 
While all around the russet ground 
Is growing white again. ° 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snowflake bright; 
Fall until the russet earth 
Is mantled o’er with white. 
Across the village street, 
A cottage stands aloof; 
There’s joy within and children’s din— 
Snow gathers on the roof. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Silver snowflake bright ; 
Fall until the cottage roof 
Is covered o’er with white. 
Two little ones are there, 
A-looking at the snow; 
Two little girls in chestnut curls, 
With sweet cheeks all aglow. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Tiny snowflakes bright ; 
Fall until those little eyes 
See nothing out but white. 
With heart o’erbrimmed with joy, 
Along the shining street, 
A whistling lad, attired in plaid, 
Gambols with nimble feet. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snowflake bright ; 
Fall until his little shoes 
Are covered o’er with white. 
The cheery sound of bells 
Comes floating through the flakes ; 
How sweet the spell, when music’s swell 
Upon the day-dream breaks! 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snowflake bright; 
Fall until the sleigh runs smooth 
Upon a bed of white. 
Oh, little snowflake, fall! 
And whiten all the earth! 
That eyes may beam, that hearts may dream 
Of nothing else but mirth. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Silver snowflake bright ; 
Fall until the russet earth 
Is mantled o’er with white. 
—Caleb Dunn. 
Oe 


THE CROSS-BOX. 


[t was a rainy day, and all the children 
had to stay in the house. Ned had planned 
to go fishing, and Johnny wanted to set up 
a windmill he had made. Susie wanted to 
gather her flower-seeds, and Pet was anx- 
ious to hunt for her white kitten in the 
barns. So all were disappointed, and be- 
fore night had become cross, and peevish, 
and snappish. Mamma called all to her, 
and talked very gravely. ‘They were quiet 
for a while after it. In half an hour Ned 
brought a small box and showed his moth- 
er. He had cut a little hole in the top, just 
large enough to let a cent through, and 
ander it were the words ‘‘Cross-box.” 

“Look, mamma,” he said, “supposing, 
whenever any of us speak cross, we make 
ourselves pay a cent fora fine? Susie and 
Johnnie and Pet are so cross, it would be 
agood thing. We'll try who can keep out 
of the box longest.” 

Mamma laughed, and said it might be a 
very good plan, if they all agreed to it; 
but, if they did agree, they must do as they 
promised. 

“Tl agree,” said Susie; “I'm not going 
to be cross any more.” 

“And I,” said Johnny. 

“And I,” added Pet. 

‘What shall we do with all the money ?” 
asked Susie. 

“We'll buy a magic lantern,” replied 

“No, we'll buy a whole lot of candy,” 
said Johnny. 

“No,” added Susie, “we'll send it for a 
bed in the Children’s Hospital.” 

“I tell you,” said Ned, angrily, “if you 


don’t do as I want to, I'll pitch the box 


out of the window.” 

“Where’s your penny, Ned?” 
mamma. 

Ned looked very foolish, but brought 
the first penny, and dropped it into the 

x. 

Mamma thought that the box really did 
some good. The children learned to watch 
against getting angry, and little lips would 
be shut tight to keep the ugly words from 
Coming through. When school began, they 
Were so busy that the box was forgotten. 
Weeks later, mamma was putting a closet 
in order one Saturday. 

“Here’s the cross-box,” she said. 

e “Pm going to see how much money there 

+ Cried Ned. “Seventeen cents. That’s 
®nough to buy lemons and nats, and play 
Peanut-stand. Let's do it.” 

“Oh!” said Susie, “there goes poor little 


asked 





lame Jimmy. I think it would be nice to 
give it to him.” 

“T say,”? whimpered Pet. 

“I won’t!” whined Johnny. 

“I"-No one knows what Ned was going 
to say, in a very crabbed voice, for just 
then he clapped one hand on his mouth, 
and with the other held up a warning 
finger. 

“Look out,” he half whispered, “or 
there’ll be more cents in the cross-box for 
Jimmy.”—Our Little Ones. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Czar has sent the Queen of Holland 
the grand cross of the **Order for Women,” 
founded by Peter the Great. 

Frances E. Willard’s book, ‘Woman and 
Temperance,” is being translated into Jap- 
anese by Sho Nemoto, a brilliant young 
Japanese, and a student at Vermont Col- 
lege. 

Miss Minna C. Smith, author of ‘In 
Fruitful Lands,” published last vear, has a 
a new book in press called **The Boys of 
Carey Farm.” It is a Western story of 
juvenile life. 

The will of a married woman, just pro- 
bated in Kingston, N. Y., gives her prop- 
erty to her husband for life, or as long as 
he “remains unmarried.” Sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

The woman who lives with a man three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year is 
not going to be degraded to any alarming 
extent by voting with him on the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth.— Topeka Capital. 


A lady who had lived in the Hawaiian 
Islands noticed that the California climate 
was much like that of Hawaii, and sent for 
some banana plants for an experiment. 
The result has been successful, and banana 
raising promises to become a flourishing 
California industry. 

There is not an unmarried woman in 
Turkey who can both read and write the 
Turkish language, and there are but few 
men who are able todo so. It requires six 
years of hard study to acquire these ac- 
complishments. When you hear of a Turk 
with the title bey prefixed to his name, you 
may know that he is one of the few edu- 
cated men in that country, as the title is 
only conferred upon those who can both 
read and write.— Record. 





The Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
other Independent Churches will hold its 
annual conference at Humboldt, April 11- 
14. Rev. Ida C. Hultin will preach the 
conference sermon; the address of wel- 
come will be given by Mrs. Mary Garfield, 
and the response by Rev. Mary A. Safford. 
Other ladies who will take part are Miss 
E. E. Gordon, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Miss C. J. 
Bartlett, Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, and Mrs. 
M. Vaupel Clark. 


Dr. A. L. Frisbie, pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, of Des Moines, 
fowa, came to the front of his pulpit, the 
Sunday morning after Kansas was heard 
from, and said, **My friends, two pleasant 
things have come to me during the week, 
and I wish to speak of them before I begin 
my sermon. One is the news of the re- 
instatement of Brother Hume by the Amer- 
ican Board, and the other is that woman 
suffrage is triumphant in Kansas!” And 
he proceeded to endorse woman suffrage 
in a manner that electrified his audience. 


The ladies of Natick are jubilant over 
their no-license victory. The large gal- 
lery of the Town Hall was filled during 
the day with the most influential women in 
the town, including the pastors’ wives. 
All the workers wore a badge, ‘*No license, 
no saloons. Save the boys.’ When the re- 
sult of the balloting was 827 “tyes,” and 
930 ‘*no,” they all gave the Chautauqua 
salute, and as soon as the cheers subsided, 
they sang, with all their might, ‘Praise 
God, from Whom all Blessings Flow.’ 
Last year this union only numbered sixty, 
and now there are two hundred names on 
the membership roll.— Traveller. 


The Christian Register has invited a dis- 
cussion on immortality from the stand- 
point of the scientist. It publishes in its 
Easter number, April 7, the opinions of 
some of the most eminent scientific men in 
this country concerning the attitude which 
science permits or compels on this subject. 
Among the scientific men represented in 
the discussion are Prof. Asa Gray; Prof. 
Alfred R. Wallace, the English naturalist ; 
Profs. Benjamin A. Gould, C. A. Young, 
of Princeton, Simon Newcomb, of Wash- 
ington, and Asaph Hall, eminent astron- 
omers; Profs. E. 8. Cope, Joseph Leidy, 
and J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia; Prof. 
Charles S. Peirce, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; President Barnard, of Columbia 
College; Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, Sir William 
Dawson, Prof. James D. Dana; Rev. 
Thomas Hill, D.D., ex-President of Har. 
vard College; President D. C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Lester 
F. Ward, Dr. Elliott F. Coues, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington ; and 
Prof. E. 8. Morse, of Salem. 





HUMOROUS. ° 


—, 


Talk about women being flighty! Look 
at bank cashiers. 


How do we know that Cesar had an 
Irish sweetheart? He went to the Rhine, 
and proposed to Bridget (bridge it). 


It is not libellous to call a man a crank, 
but it is wise to observe his size before do- 
ing so.— Boston Globe. 


Isaac, instructing his son: ‘*Ven you zell 
a coat to a man vot vants a coat, dot’s 
nodding ; but ven you zell a coat to aman 
ae don't want a coat, dot’s peezniss, my 
y- 


A little boy from Michigan, on his first 
visit to the seaside, seeing a steamer ap- 
proach the coast, called out, excitedly: 
*O mamma, just come and see! There's a 
big locomotive taking a bath.” 


‘*Madam,” said the tramp, “I’m hungry 
enough to eat raw dog.” ‘Well,’ she re- 
sponded, kindly, suiting the action to the 
word, ‘‘I‘ll whistle some up for you.” The 
tramp left, taking his appetite with him. 


The correspondent of a country newspa- 
per wrote from the South, describing the 
cemeteries. After telling how the humbler 
people were buried, he adds: “But when 
people die of distinction, they are buried in 
the following manner.” 


Mrs. Wiggers—Dear, dear, I'm almost 
dead, but I'll have to gochop some wood. 
Mrs. Miggers—Chop wood, indeed! Why 
doesn’t your husband do that? “Oh, he 
never has time to do anything. He writes 
in his study an hour every day, and has to 
rest after. that.” ‘“‘Humph! What’s he 
writing?” ‘Another book on the labor 
problem.”—Omaha World. 


ee e- —- —_ 
OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 





The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D.Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 


Providence, 





MAKES 
Short.Hours 


£ For Women. 


the bestand safest Wash- 
ing Compound known. 
it Produces better results 
with a greater saving of 
Time and Labor 
in Washing and Honuse- 
cleaning, than anything 
Zot invented. 
Wash your Dishes, Glass- 
Gusattaienn Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, with it. Try 
» ms Somenent so 
ts Superiority over Soap ’ 
Gentine strays fear te Riau 
above S botand pone of PEARLINE DID 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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BLACKIN 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing. racking. or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for s:peri- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Mauutf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 








" or 

COLUMBIA 

i R CO., Sole Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human sufferigg, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the Woman’s Jovur- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kil!s Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ave a sure cure, 50c. 








~ Tnportat Aids to Learners 


ON THE PIANO. 


’ : : 2.50 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises ($2.5) 


used with any Instruction Book, and is of the highest 
value and importance in developing technique. 

aa Ditson & Co. publish 200 different sets of 
Piano Studies and Exercises; works of Czerny, 
Kohler, Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and others. Send 
for lists and prices. 

Fairy Fingers ($1.00), and Young People’s 
Classics ($1.00), as collections of easy pieces, and 
Piano Classics ($1.00),of more difficult pieces, 
furnish useful practice of good music, as does Four- 
Hand Treasure ($2.00), Piano Duets. 


FOR NOTE READING. 


Royal Singer (60 cts.) is the present popular 
book for singing classes, also used in High Bchools 
and Colleges. Song Reader gene : 5O cts.; 
Book 2: 60 cts.) is a good practical note teacher for 
Common Schools. 


FOR VOICE TRAINING. 


Study Emerson’s Vocal Method ($1.50), also 
ractice Seiler’s Exercises for Male or Female 
Yoices (each $1.25). 








Books mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 














Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLACK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Loursa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” —Louisa M. Alcott. 

“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s Journna..”— Maria Mitchell, 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 


“The WoMmAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has po peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”.— Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THE WomAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, } . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, \ EP!ToRS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CKOSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 

cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LIVER ness, Constipation, Headache, and 


py oll lady can take these, 
PELL “patient ee 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA Sire, isc ts 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
‘ 








See what the critics say of Eprru Rostnson’s 
New Novel (published by TICKNOR & CO.) 


Forced Acquaintances. 


“Delightful and amusing—a lively sense of 
humor throughout.”— Quebec Chronicle. 

“Fresh, wholesome, uncommonly witty and 
entertaining.”—The Capital. 

“Of a healthy influence, and of charming in- 
terest.”—Boston Home Journal. 

“If Miss Robinson can keep on as well as she 
has begun, she has a brilliant literary future be- 
fore her.”— Boston Courier. 

“The book is a thoroughly healthy one, and 
can go on the shelf of a young girl’s library be- 
side ‘The Old-Fashioned Girl,’ ‘Little Women,’ 
and ‘The Daisy Chain.’”—Boston Transcript. 

“Cultivated and artistic.”—Globe. 

‘*Well-told, wholesome, successful.”— Denver 
Quiver. 

“She has succeeded admirably.”"—New York 
Sun. 


‘The cleverest, wittiest, most ent+r- 
taining Story for girls that I have read 
for many a long day. The narrative 
is natural, unaffected and healthy in tone, and 
the incidents, which are supposed to occur in a 
prominent syburb of Boston, are well and amus- 
ingly told. If girls do not like the book,—but 
that possibility is not worth considering, for they 
are sure to be pleased with it.” 


‘The story of this life runs on,—sim- 
ple, natural, and very true and sweet 
in its chronicle of the every-day trials 
and the possible realization of better ideals of 
life. It is a thoroughly good story for girls, hold- 
ing the reader in absorbed attention, from the 
first page to the last, and leaving a girl with the 
feeling that noble standards for common duties 
are practicable. What can a book do that is 
better than this ?’—Boston Traveller. 


‘‘Who is Edith Robinson? She re- 
minds me of Blanche Willis Howard. 
Full of keen feminine fun that has now 
and then a biting twang of mirthful malice in it, 
portraying vividly family and individual char- 
acteristics with a life-like semblance that is fairly 
startling. There is a noble purpose 
deep down in the soul of the book. It should 
stand by the side of ‘Littlke Women’ in every 
girl’s library,” says the Burlington Free Press. 


And a hundred more critics, and thousands of 
readers praise 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 





WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure - giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our LitrLe Men AND Wom- 
EN forthem. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. By “ hore 
l2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.40. A new story by this 
favorite author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 
work. . 

Six O’Clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” 12mo 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightful stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 


group of children. 


Pansy’s Sunday Book, Edited by “ Pansy.” 
ees. illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the quiet of 
the home 38 abbath, when parents and children gather 


together for earnest thought and family communion. 


So as by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. A_ stirring a story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus, 
By “Pansy.” l2mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures, 


Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.3. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action, Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D. Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addftion to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 

The Fall Stature of a Man. By Julian Worth. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 


Grafenberg People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 12m: 
cloth, $1.25. Church life portrayed- with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 


Etchings from Two Lands. eo Arthur 
Mason. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $100. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled 
a — onary’s heart and home life in this att 
volume. 

LOTHROP’S SELECT 5S. 8. LIBRARIES. 

No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illus’ , $25.00, 

No. 11, 20 l6mo vols., illus $10.00. 


Pansy’s Primary Library, 9 vols., $7.50. 
The New Pansy} Primary Library, 2 vols., $5.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the popes. past be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Re Letters or P. O. money order, 
or ."s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The ey oh the paper is a sufficient receipt for 








the first subscription. change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This ¢ 
should made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


VICTORY DEFERRED IN RHODE ISLAND. 


In Rhode Island the woman suffrage 
amendment was defeated last Wednesday, 
April 6 —For, 7,000; against, 22,000. If 
these figures prove correct, woman suf- 
frage received twenty-four per cent. of the 
votes. Sixty per cent. of the votes were 
required for its passage. 

The circumstances under which the vote 
was taken were singularly unpropitious. 
The prohibition amendment was adopted 
last year because nobody thought it could 
be carried and there was little organized 
opposition. The women were conspicu- 
ous at the polls for prohibition, and thereby 
aroused the wrath of the liquor dealers, 
the liquor drinkers, and the wealthy con- 
servatives. ‘These classes combined and 
organized against woman suffrage this 
year. The W. C. T. U. and the Third 
Party Prohibitionists supported the amend- 
ment, but eventhese were not a unit. The 
Republicans, by whose representatives the 
woman suffrage amendment was sub- 
mitted, were fighting a losing battle with 
the Democracy reinforced by a secession 
from the Republican ranks. ‘They dared 
not take any party action either way. 

The Democrats, elated by the mugwump 
alliance and reinforced by the liquor deal- 
ers, voted almost solid against the suffrage 
amendment, which they openly denounced 
as a Republican measure intended to en- 
franchise American women for the purpose 
of maintaining the real estate restriction 
against men of foreign birth. If the 7,000 
votes given for woman suffrage could be 
analyzed. we think it would be found to 
consist of Democrats, 1,500; Prohibition- 
ists, 1,000; Republicans, 4,500. 

The attitude of the parties towards the 
amendment was shown by the newspapers. 
The Providence Journal and Bulletin 
(mugwump) and the Telegram (Demo- 
cratic) were bitterly hostile, admitting 
woman suffrage articles only as paid ad- 
vertisements. ‘The Providence Republican 
was friendly, but non-committal. ‘The 
Woonsocket Daily Reporter and several 
Republican country papers were hearty in 
their support. 

The amendment was submitted by large 
legislative majorities, but it was well un- 
derstood that many who voted to submit 
were not in favor, and did so with the ex- 
pectation that it would be defeated. The 
Rhode Island Legislature is generally 
willing to submit almost any kind of an 
amendment, knowing that the voters, be- 
ing very conservative, will vote it down. 

Rhode Island is a congeries of manu- 
facturing towns and villages composed 
very largely of foreigners and the chil- 
dren of foreigners. The native American 
minority has hitherto held political con- 
trol by a real-estate restriction upon suf- 
frage in the case of men of foreign birth. 
But the sons of foreigners, born in Rhode 
Island, are rapidly coming to the front as 
voters, and by sheer force of numbers this 
property limitation will soon be swept 
away. Rhode Island will then become as 
Democratic as she has hitherto been Repub- 
lican. Meanwhile, the native population, 


* occupying an ultra conservative attitude, 


oppose every extension of the suffrage, and 
dread that any change whatever will preci- 
pate the coming deluge. 

In many villages where our meetings 
have been held we have found only a few 
score of voters. Their population, number- 
ing hundreds, and in some cases thou- 
sands, have taken very little interest in the 
Campaign meetings. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
little band of Suffragists who had less than 
a month in which to work. They have the 
satisfaction of knowing that seed has been 
planted which will redeem Rhode Island 
in the future. H. B. B. 
a 
THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Three new leaflets are now ready: 
‘*Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” published 
in another column; ‘“‘Henry Ward Beech- 
er on Woman Suffrage,” and ‘Woman 
Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry Ward 
Beecher. The last two contain Mr. Beech- 
er’s great speech on woman suffrage, de- 
livered in 1860, and lately reprinted in the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Price of each leaf- 
let, 10 cents per hundred at this office, or 
15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Address Woman's JourNnaL, Boston, 
Maas. A. 8. B. 








WHO OWNS THE LETTERS! 


A few years ago, the question was raised 
in this country whether a husband had a 
right to the letters addressed to his wife, 
and whether he could compel the post- 
office to deliver such letters to him against 
his wife’s wish. Our courts decided in the 
negative. A conference of French lawyers, 
recently held at the Palais de Justice, in 
Paris, discussed the question whether a 
husband has the right to open his wife’s 
letters, and decided in thé affirmative. 
America is certainly more civilized in some 
respects than France. 

‘The decision, even in Franve, has called 
out a good deal of comment. A writer in 
the Temps asked some of his celebrated 
countrymen and women to give their views 
on the subject, and received several inter- 
esting letters in reply 

M. Alexandre Dumas says: “It is im- 
possible to hesitate for a moment as to the 
answer to the question. The lawyers, in 
answering it in the affirmative, have been 
guided by simple common sense. A hus- 
band who doubts his wife, and who hesi- 
tates to open the letters which she receives 
in order to enlighten himself, is an imbe- 
cile.’” And M. Dumas quotes Scripture, 
although he is not commonly supposed to 
pay great regard to its precepts. Charles 
Kingsley, in one of his novels, tells of an 
old Tory squire, much addicted to strong 
drink and profane language, who took high 
religious ground against radicals and crit- 
ics of the aristocracy, alleging that the 
Bible forbade men to ‘‘speak evil of dig- 
nities.” This, we are told, was the only 
text in Scripture which he was inclined to 
make “rule absolute.” It is odd how peo- 
ple who show no regard for any other Bib- 
lical precept will sometimes lay great 
stress upon any text which seems to tell 
against equal rights for women. 

M. Dumas, however, does not make out 
avery strong Scriptural case in behalf of 
husbands opening their wives’ letters. He 
refers to the wedding at Cana, 1nd Mary’s 
order to the servants, *‘Do as He tells 
you,” and declares: ‘‘At that moment the 
Virgin accepted, in the name of all women, 
eternal, absolute submission.” This is al- 
most as far-fetched as the reasoning of Mrs. 
Whitney, who evolved an argument against 
woman suffrage froi the text, ‘*I will put 
enmity between thee and the serpent.” 

M. de Pressensé takes a different view. 
‘It is difficult,” he says, ‘‘to answer this 
delicate question very definitely, but at 
first sight I am inclined to think that the 
husband should respect the secrets of his 
wife. . . . If the measure which the law- 
yers have taken concerned only adulterous 
women, it might be defended ; but are there 
only adulterous women in the world?” 

Mme. Adam is indignant. ‘If the law- 
yers have said Yes, [ am convinced that 
all educated men will say No... . Wom- 
an is at liberty to think, and to communi- 
cate with her mother, her sister, her daugh- 
ters, her friends; she is at liberty to re- 
ceive and to open her letters, and to judge 
whether she will show them to her hus- 
band.” 

A Mme. de Peyrebrune, however, who 
would certainly have been a remonstrant 
if she had lived in Massachusetts, approves 
of the lawyers’ verdict. Shesays: ‘The 
lawyers have been logical in saying that a 
husband has the right to open letters ad- 
dressed to his wife. This is a consequence 
of the laws which restrain the moral lib- 
erty of a woman in marriage. It is one 
more means of trying to keep her in that 
obedience which our laws command. ‘Tl'o 
deny the husband this right would be to 
deprive him of one of his prerogatives as 
legal guardian. The conference of lawyers 
has decided wisely.” 

‘**A Married Woman,” writing to the Pall- 
Mall Gazette, says that an experienced mar- 
ried woman is often the chosen adviser of 
younger women in their love affairs, their 
religious difficulties, etc., and that they 
would feel less free to confide in her if 
they knew that their letters were to be 
read by any other person. Even if a mar- 
ried woman be regarded as having no rights 
of her own that her husband is bound to re- 
spect, her correspondents have rights that 
should not be violated. 

The discussion throws a curious light 
upon the different way in which matri- 
mony is regarded in different countries. 
Most American women will probably agree 
with Mme. Adam and M. de Pressensé, 
and will, perhaps, in addition, give a little 
sigh of thankfulness that they were not 
born in France. A. 8. B. 





THE EQUITY CLUB. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A correspondence exchange, known as 
the “Equity Club,” has been organized 
among the women law-students and prac- 
titioners of the United States by Martha K. 
Pearce, of Chicago, Ill. The letters, which 
will cover all subjects of direct interest to 
the legal sisterhood, will be published in 
pamphlet form for the sake of convenience 
but their circulation will be limited to 
members of the Club. The plan has been 
cordially received, and the first pamphlet, 





to be issued in May, will contain letters 

from all the distinguished women in the 

profession, and from many as yet unknown 

to fame. This is the first attempt at bring- 

ing workers in this advance line into coun- 

sel. HELEN PEARCE. 
304 Honore Street, Chicago, Il. 
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OBJECTIONS NOT ARGUMENTS. 


The little secret society of Massachu- 
setts remonstrants has used every means 
in its power to counteract the activity of 
the suffragists in Rhode Island. It has 
sent to every newspaper in the State the 
objections of Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Leonhard, 
Mrs. Whitney, George G. Crocker, and 
Francis Parkman, with the ‘*Unsolved 
Problems” of Col. Higginson, which last 
they seem to regard with special approval. 
Space has been hired in the Providence 
Journal and Bulletin for the publication of 
anti-suftrage articles, and letters have beep 
written to many persons in different local- 
ities supposed to have social influence and 
not known to be suffragists. In some 
cases, at least, the missiles have proved 
*“boomerangs” in unskilful hands. But 
we congratulate these worthy ladies upon 
their appearance in Rhode Island in their 
réle of **female politicians.” The ‘‘ounce”’ 
of their example outweighs the pound of 
their adverse precept. 

The secret society seems unable to bring 
forward anything new, or specially adapt- 
ed to the situation in Rhode Island. Per- 
haps, however, the old objections may 
count for more there than at home. Here, 
in Boston, the objection of Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells that women have not time nor 
ability to gain accurate political intelli- 
gence, is refuted by her own remarkable 
activity in public work. If she can, with- 
out neglecting her private duties, hold 
office in numerous charitable and reforma- 
tory societies, and engage in political con- 
troversy, surely she, and women similarly 
situated, could cast an intelligent vote. 

Mrs. Leonard's definition of a ballot as 
a “possible bayonet” is incorrect as a mat- 
ter of fact, and thus to limit the suffrage 
would be a relapse intu barbarism. And 
how can a wowan whu has for years held a 
public office to which she has been made 
eligible by the efforts of suffragists, claim 
to belong to a sex “twhich has no political 
ends to serve?” Her opposition to ‘‘uni- 
versal suffrage” and to the voting of ‘‘un- 
intelligent and depraved women” is quite 
aside from the point in Rhode Island, 
where it was only proposed to give the 
suffrage to women who have the special 
qualifications required there of male 
voters. 

Mr. Crocker’s definition of government 
as a mere business corporation, is singu- 
larly narrow and misleading. But since 
women as stockholders in every other busi- 
ness corporation have a right to vote and 
held office, why make political corpora- 
tions the sole exception? His assertion 
that men alone can decide public questions 
more wisely than men and women united 
can do, simply begs the question at issue. 
The advocates of impartial suffrage, ir- 
respective of sex, think just the contrary, 
and would prefer the joint opinion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crocker upon any question of 
common interest, to that of either one 
separately. 

To all such objections, which are not 
arguments, we reply in the words of the 
late Senator Henry B. Anthony: 

“It certainly will not be contended that 
the feminine part of mankind are so much 
below the masculine in point of intelli- 
gence as to disqualify them from exercis- 
ing the right of suffrage on that account. 
If the feminine intellect is less vigorous, it is 
more acute; if it is not so strong to strike, 
it is quicker to perceive. It will be con- 
ceded by every one that moralityand good 
order, religion, charity, and all good works, 
appertain rather more to the feminine than 
to the masculine sex.” 

Senator Anthony predicted, twenty-one 
years ago, that woman suffrage is coming. 
“It is coming,” he said, ‘with the prog- 
ress of civilization and the general ameli- 
oration of the race, and the triumph of 


truth, and justice, and equal rights.” 
H.B. B. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE SUFFRAGE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


The “statistics” of the opponents of 
woman suffrage are as misleadings a 
those which Sidne y Smith once character- 
ized. They instance the fact that so few 
women vote for school committees in Mas- 
sachusetts as a proof that women do not 
want to vote and would not vote if permit- 
ted to do so. It proves nothing of the sort. 
Granted that only a few thousand women 
goevery year to the trouble and expense of 
getting themselves registered to vote for 
school committees in Massachusetts, the 
wonder is that even so many do this. Under 
parallel circumstances, not five hundred 
men would vote. Col. ‘I’. W. Higginson 
recently told the Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee of the Legislature that he had taken 
an active part in many political move- 
ments, but that all his political duties dur- 
ing the entire year did not give him so 
much trouble as trying to keep his wife’s 





name on the Cambridge voting list, and 
that he had failed in doing so, after all. 
Every one knows that the nomination of 
school committee is a minor part of the 
general system of municipal suffrage, and 
is shaped and determined in the party 
caucuses, from which women are exclud- 
ed. The nominees of these caucuses are 
afterwards elected on a general party 
ticket, with no regard whatever to their 
respective merits. The 1,200 women voters 
of Boston have more than once brought 
forward the names of first-class men who 
have subsequently been taken up by the 
Democratic party und elected. No wom- 
an has ever yet been elected upon the 
Boston School Board upon a general 
ticket, unless she has first received the 
Democratic nomination; and no woman 
has ever failed of an election when she 
has been thus nominated. Miss Abby W. 
May, Miss Lucia Peabody, and Mrs, 
Emily A. Fifield have been thus chosen, 
and have done admirable service. But 
these ladies have been left off because 
they were too independent to do the be- 
hests of party managers, because poli- 
ticians wanted their places, and because 
they were not Democratic voters. They 
have always received the undivided sup- 
port of all, or almost all, the women 
voters. 

But the important and encouraging fact 
connected with the school committee vote 
in Massachusetts is its quality. The few 
thousand women who have annually taken 
the trouble to get their names registered 
have done so solely from public spirit, and 
have been, without exception, women of 
superior intelligence and character. They 
have forever refuted the prediction that 
“only bad women will vote.” No sane 
man or woman will claim that the women 
have done harm or have lowered the stand- 
ard of politics, either as voters or as 
school officers. On the contrary, it will 
be admitted that the more such voters the 
better. But in order to have more, great- 
er inducement must be offered. Full munic- 
ipal suffrage, on the same terms as men, 
—as just granted in Kansas,—will be the 
only fair test. When this is granted in 
Massachusetts, women will vote in large 
numbers; never till then. 

Meanwhile, more than one hundred 
women are serving on school committees 
throughout the State—more than five 
times as many as before women voted. 
And wherever, as in Woburn, any attempt 
is made to control the public schools in 
sectarian interests, women will register 
and vote. In that town more than six 
hundred women have done so for several 
years past, and have saved the schools 
from being thus perverted. 

A few years ago we had a special elec- 
tion in Boston for male citizens on the 
question whether a system of public parks 
should be inaugurated. It was far more 
likely to enlist public interest than the 
choice of a school committee, since it in- 
volved extensive transactions in real estate, 
and an expenditure of millions of dollars. 
Only one voter in twelve voted for parks; 
yet, the parks carried the day, because 
only one voter in fourteen took the trouble 
to vote against them. In the city of 
Toronto, where school committees have 
been chosen at a special election, it has 
just been found necessary to connect it 
with the general municipal election, be- 
cause only a handful of voters could be 
induced to come out. (Our school com- 
mittee election is a special one, so far as 
the women are concerned.) Are these 
facts an argument against manhood suf- 
frage? Not atall. Nomore are the facts 
stated by opponents an argument against 
woman suffrage. H. B. B. 
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RIGHTS OF WISCONSIN WOMEN. 





The rights and duties of Wisconsin 
women, under the new school law, are ex- 
plained in a circular issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Woman Suffrage Association as fol- 
lows: 


MapIson, WIs., MARCH 25, 1887. 
THE LAW. 

Section 1. Every woman who is a citizen of 
this State of the age of twenty-one years or up- 
wards, except paupers, persons under guardian- 
ship, and persons otherwise excluded by Sce. 2, 
Art. 3, of the Constitution of Wisconsin, who has 
resided within the State one year, and in the elec- 
tion district where she offers to vote ten days 
next preceding any election pertaining to school 
| gad shall have a right to vote at such elec- 

ion. 


An “Election district” is a portion of 
a city or town, or of a ward ina city in 
which the voters all vote at one voting- 
place. All our election laws provide that 
voters shall be residents of the election 
district where they offer their vote. 

An “election pertaining to school mat- 
ters” is an election at which any officer is 
voted for whose duties of office pertain to, 
or influence schools in any manner. Such 
‘“*matters” would be the election of State 
or County Superintendent of Public 
Schools, or any other officer whose official 
action might affect the schools. Also, 
such sub as a change in the adminis- 
‘tration of school affairs, or the appropria- 
tion of money for school purposes, build- 
ing schoolhouses, etc.,etc. Eminent coun- 
sel naine the following town and city offi- 
cials whose duties “pertain to school 
matters.” 





Town Board of Supervisors — locat, 
school districts. 


Town Clerks — report all schoo! statis. 
tics and apportion the money to the se 
districts. , “ 

‘Town Treasurers—receive and disburse 
all school money. 

Assessors—levy the school tax. 

In Cities—The Common Council pro. 
vides for the outlay of money for 
sites, and buildings, levies taxes, changes 
boundaries of districts, etc., etc. In some 
cities, chooses School ° 

City Treasurers—Pay out school money, 

City Clerks—Apportion the school tax, 

The manner of choosing school efficers 
differs in different cities. Women should 
enquire how school money is raised, ang 
how officers, whose duties “pertain to 
school matters,” are elected in their respec. 
tive cities, and should vote accordingly. 

REGISTRATION. 


Persons who have become voters since 
the last registry list was made (as wom. 
en have so become in Wisconsin under 
authority of the above school suffrage 
law), may vote—see page 15, Sec. 24 of 
Registry, Town Laws, and Forms. Won- 
en may swear in their votes or make aff- 
davit that they are, under the school suf. 
frage law, entitled to vote at any election 
“pertaining to school matters.” (It is 
only in cities, or incorporated villages, 
that ee is necessary.) Form of 
affidavit for non-registered women who 
ofler to vote the first Tuesday in April, at 
town meeting or municipal election is this; 


Stave oF WISCONSIN, os 
County of 4 

being duly sworn says she 
was not a qualified elector at the time of the last 
registration, but that she has, since the comple. 
tion of said registration, become a —— elec. 
tor “at any election pertaining to school matters, 
by reason of the Dm by State Legislature 
of 1885 of the ‘School Suffrage Law,’” and its 
subsequent ratification at the last general election 
by a majority of the qualified electors voting 
thereon, and that she now resides at 
Wisconsin. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me a ' 


Let every woman do her duty at the 
spring election. 
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WOMEN REGISTERING. 


STERLING, KAN., MARCH 23, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell and 
every worker should be in Kansas to see 
how the women of the State are answering 
the demands of the hour. I can hardly find 
words to express my admiration for the 
Kansas people, both women and men. 
The city women are showing that their 
legislators did right in mvesting them 
with the power of the ballot, and the coun- 
try women lament their own inability to 
vote, and say, ‘*We must have it too.” 

I find the WOMAN’s JOURNAL in many 
hands, here and there, where I speak. 
Many read it in Lawrence, and the women 
there registered in goodly numbers. 

Wherever THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL or 
Woman's Tribune go, women are awake on 
these questions. The Topeka Capital has 
done yeoman service for women, and they 
will not forget gallant Captain Hudson, its 
editor. . 

My meetings in Newton were very fine; 
so, too, in Baldwin. The latter is an edu- 
cational centre, and has always been con- 
sidered an exemplary town. It has a splen- 
did Methodist State University, and many 
students. 

Junction City has a fine society of culti- 
vated but conservative women. ‘They hold 
their meetings for social advancement and 
personal pleasure. Many of them will 
register, but they do not consider the mat- 
ter of very much moment. 

Miss M. M. Davidson is very charming 
in nature and lovely in character. She is 
especially interested in arousing women to 
the silk industry. In the future of women 
this will be a co-operative work, when 
they come into a wider life of action. 

Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge spoke in New- 
ton the night after I did. She is meeting 
with marked appreciation. Her charming 
manner, her ability, and her office, give 
her prestige everywhere. My life is ret- 
dered lovely by the sweet and gentle care 
given me by the women who entertain me. 
To Mrs. Stone, so familiar with the wom- 
en of Kansas, thia goes without telling. 

I made a hurried run up to Atchisod 
from Newton, having two spare days. It 
is hard to do anything in a town full of 
business and money, but Dr. Eva Hardivg® 
and Mrs. Raymond made a success of the 
meetings. Dr. Hardinge, a young phys 
cian, is a jewel of a woman, and reflect# 
credit on the medical profession by bet 
gentle manner, womanliness, success, @ 
skill. She has a fine and growing practice 

I came across the State to Dodge City: 
and such a glorious hum there! The wom 
en are emphatically up in arms. They d¢ 
mand compliance with the new **Murray” 
law, and have written to every druggist 
saying that ‘‘it should be enforced.” 

The men sent a private letter each, and 
then a long document, signed ‘*The Drug 
gists’ Protection Association.” The wome? 
organized one morning a ‘‘Home Protec 
tion Suffrage Association,” and are regi* 
tering by hundreds. I spoke on Sunday 
night on “Gospel Temperance,” and 
Monday night to a crowded house. I spoke 
to women alone, one afternoon, by § 
request, and to men alone on Wednesday: 
The crowd had been so great that ms0y 
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failed to get into the church. Last night 
the men rented the Opera House, a fine 
puilding seating 700, and it was full, even 
standing room, despite the fact that a big 
fire was raging at Garden City, and that 
many were called away. My subject was 
“The Ballot and the Labor Protection 
Thereby.” 

I have rarely bad a sense of more perfect 
elation than in seeing how these women 
realize their rights, and propose to use 
them. I told them ‘‘our business bad been 
Jess regarded by saloon men than any other 
in the world, that is, the bearing, rearing, 
and training our children. Now we have 
a chance to protect our business, we will 
do it. My next meeting is to be in Sterling, 
and I hope everywhere to rouse the good 
women to use the grand boon placed in 
their hands, -while the men stand round 
them like a wall of steel. 

Anthony, Kan., has one of the strongest 
Clubs in the State, and social features are 
the best means of education, and have 
proved a great success. Refreshments are 
restricted to certain things, so that the 
poorest member can give an entertainment. 
Ten cents are paid. The president answers 
all questions brought in. All subjects of 
interest to women are discussed. The 
w.c. T. U. is a good, strong Union also, 
and Harper County feels the influence of 
both in many ways. Never did that body 
show its colors more bravely than in regis- 
tering in Anthony and Parsons. 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 
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LAWS THAT FAVOR WOMEN. 





Weare told that the laws favor women— 
that they are made for their protection. 
True. But where can we find a keener 
commentary on the political status of 
women than in these laws for their protec- 
tion? Why do they need so much protect- 
ing? Simply because the law renders 
them powerless to protect themselves— 
deprives them of the means of self-de- 
fence, and so has to hedge them about 
with special laws for their protection. It 
could not well do otherwise. That man 
would be a fiend in human form who 
could cripple another and then deny him 
crutches. The laws do favor women, but 
on the same principle that the laws of the 
household favor the baby. All must stand 
aside for the baby; all must humor the 
caprices of the baby; a tyrant on his tiny 


couch isthe baby. And why? Because, . 


helpless as the wind-tossed leaf, he lies at 
the mercy of others. Woman, deprived 
of the power of governing herself, lies at 
the feet of government, only an over- 
grown baby. Crippled by law, she has 
to go on the crutches provided by the 
power that cripples her. Do they who 
maintain that the laws place all the ad- 
vantage with women, maintain that it is 
better to hobble through life on crutches 
than to go on sound legs of your own? 
FRANCES ELLEN Burr. 
as ee 


A CASE OF “FROG.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The prejudices of human beings are un- 
speakably ‘tqueer.”” This unique remark 
is “evolved” by an incident which oc- 
curred in my native town, a few months 
ago. A grand rally of various posts of 
the G. A. R. was expected; and as part 
of an old regiment of veterans filed past 
my home, to the sound of music, on their 
way to some place appointed, I noticed a 
woman in the ranks, by the side of an af- 
flicted soldier scarcely able to walk. She 
was evidently there as a matter of duty, 
and none of the old soldiers, apparently, 
regarded her presence as inappropriate, 
nor did any of the citizens display dis- 
courtesy. Doubtless when her masculine 
relative casts a vote, at the next election, 
she will be praised for her womanly de- 
Votion in assisting him to reach the polls, 
a8 somebody surely ought to perform that 
kind office for him. Suppose, however, 
instead of marching with her veteran to 
head-quarters, on the occasion referred to, 
Suppose—(one scarcely dares hint it!) 
she had been quietly walking by his side 
with the dire intent to vote! I draw a 
veil over the spasms of horror afflicting 
our fellow-citizens in that event; it is 
Wisest to leave some things to the imag- 
Ination. 

A Japanese ntleman, some time ago, 
Wrote pam seas an American friend 
on his safe arrival in his own country, 
styling the great Republic “your free 
and holy land.” It is to be hoped his 
Pristine innocence will never be shattered 
by a visit to our enlightened shores, as the 
downfall of his ideals. unlike the destruc- 
tion of his idols, would probably reduce 
his mind to chaos. 

A “free and holy” Republic in which, to 
Say nothing of the question of abstract 
justice, a large portion of the intelligent, 
law and order, anti-saloon population is 

is an anomaly—a conun- 
dram which a consistent mind has to give 
™P. The feeling which causes this state 
of things is simply part and parcel of an 
antipathy illustrated by a 








little story told in a newspaper of the 
“Far East.” 

A “Samurai,” or knight, famed for 
his undoubted courage and athletic ac- 
complishments, was possessed with a ner- 
vous dread of all frogs and froglings. He 
was in the habit of wearing long boots, or 
some kindred “protector,” in passing 
through frog-haunted regions; but one 
evening, having dallied too long with the 
wine-cup, in the society of a friend, he im- 
prudently started homeward without the 
usual precautions. Inspired by alcoholic 
courage, our Samurai would have passed 
an innocent wayside frog, when suddenly, 
disturbed doubtless in its sweet evening 
meditations by an unexpected light, the 
little creature leaped toward the lantern 
in his hand. Forgotten his deeds of prow- 
ess, forgotten his knightly fame! Un- 
reasoning antipathy—and the frog—had 
the field. Away rushed the gallant sol- 
dier, with frantic yells, toward the house 
of his friend; and out rushed the latter, 
trusty sword in hand, to the rescue, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Where is your enemy?” 

“Oh Powers! O—oh! I’ve been chased 
by a frog,” gasped the the exhausted Sam- 
urai, wiping the perspiration from his 
manly forehead. ‘The disgust of his 
knightly comrade may be better imagined 
than described. 

Does not the mental ‘attitude of some 
Americans toward equality of men and 
women in church and State, with its un- 
reasonable prejudice and unreasoning an- 
tipathy, deserve the appellation—‘tA Case 
of Frog,” as above stated? Sweet charity 
vaults on the fence just here, and mildly 
debates, ‘‘[f not a case of frog, what is it?” 
Can it—oh! can it be a matter of stupid- 
ity merely? a simple case of fog? Let us 
hope so; but I know better. 

In Japan, at present, the signs of the 
times for women are hopeful. Great in- 
terest is manifested by the native press in 
regard to woman’s status, self-support, 
etc.; and I learn by a recent mail that 
Mrs. Kimura Hida has been admitted to 
the Medical Department of the Imperial 
University. It is safe f say that she will 
not have to win courteous treatment by a 
special plea, as did Miss Fielde in Phila- 
delphia, a few years ago. 

FLora Best HARRIS. 

Oakland, Cal. 


_~ 
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* OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Our New York Letter was received too 
late for publication this week, owing toa 
mistake of the P. O., by which it was sent 
first to the Boston Daily Journal. 

IN MEMORIAM. 





Wm. A. STARRETT. 

The many friends of Mrs. Helen E. 
Starrett, of Chicago, formerly of Law- 
rence, Kas., will learn with regret the re- 
cent, death of her husband, Rev. Wm. A. 
Starrett. Hedied suddenly of pneumonia. 
Mr. Starrett was a man of kindly and 
genial qualities, and much literary cul- 
ture. He was said to be the finest reader of 
Shakespeare in Chicago. Mrs. Starrett 
will receive in her bereavement the sincere 
sympathy of suffragists. M. S. O. 





WILLIAM 8S. PEIRCE, associate Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, No. 1, of 
Philadelphia, died April 4. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger says of him: 

Judge Peirce was well equipped with 
the priceless qualities that go to make up 
the upright and true judge. His views of 
the law were clear; his mind was innately 
“judicial” in its nature and tone; his 
sense of justice was instinctive; and his 
courage to do what was right was inflex- 
ible. We do not think a single unjust de- 
cision can lie at his door. nder his gen- 
tle and amiable demeanor was a stout 
heart that nothing could daunt. whether it 
was aroused for the rescue of the fugitive 
slave in the old days, or in disregarding 
popular clamor, or facing what he regard- 
ed as unreasoning prejudice in other so- 
cial matters in more recgnt times. He 
stood always for the equality of human 
rights, without regard to race, religion, 
color, or sex. . And, while he was a brave 
man in the highest sense, he was also in 
the truest sense a man of peace; and just 
as he was a true apostle of equal and ex- 
act justice for all mankind and woman- 
kind, he was a devout believer in arbitra- 
tion to displace strife and war, whether 
between individual persons or among na- 
tions of men. 

Judge Peirce was born at New Castle, 
Delaware, September 3d., 1815, and be- 
longed to one of the oldest families of that 
State, his ancestors, who came from New 
England, having settled there about the 
year 1680. He received his preliminary 
education in New Castle. When he came 
to Philadelphia he studied in the High 
School of the Franklin Institute, and after- 
ward engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 
1843 he commenced the study of law with 
the Hon. Charles Chauncey and Henry 
Chester, Esq., of Philadelphia, and in 1845 
was admitted to the bar. He was an early 
and earnest advocate of the emancipation 
of the slaves, and acted as counsel in near- 
ly every fugitive slave case in this city af- 
ter the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850. In February, 1866, he was appoint- 


ed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
by Governor Curtin, to fill a vacaney, and 
in October of the same year he was elected 
by the people to the same office for a term 
of ten years. Upon the expiration of his 
term, in October, 1876, he was re-elected 
for a second period of ten years, his nomi- 
nation being endorsed by both parties. 
In 1886, he was again nominated by the 
Republicans and endorsed by the Demo- 
crats, and elected for the full term of ten 
years. 

In 1844, Judge Peirce was a candidate for 
Congress in the First: Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and subsequently as 
City Solicitor on the Republican ticket. 
He was also a member of the Convention 
which nominated John C. Fremont for 
the Presidency in 1856. 





JOSIAH R. HOLDEN, who died at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 18, was ninety years 
of age, and is believed to be the oldest 
member of a suffrage society in the State, 
having joined the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association in the second year of its exist- 
ence. He circulated an equal suffrage pe- 
tition and obtained about 1,300 names less 
than five years since, though laboring un- 
der the infirmities of age. Always a firm 
believer in equal rights, he was an abo- 
litionist before the war, and afterward 
identified with the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln, his ideal ruler. 

His aged wife, Joanna Danforth Holden, 
and three children, Col. Chas. H. Holden, 
of Reed City, Hon. E. G. D. Holden, of 
Grand Rapids, and Fannie Holden Fowler, 
of Manistee, survive him; also, two sisters 
and a brother, Mrs. Sarah H. Cram and 
Mrs. Lucetta H. Billings, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., and Milton Holden, Esq., of 
Rumney, N. H. 

The obsequies were under the auspices 
of the Old Settler’s Association of Kent 
County, of which he was a member. A 
simple and touching eulogy was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Chas. Fluhrer, pastor of 
the Universalist Church, concluding at the 
grave with the following appropriate 
lines: 

“He who walks in virtue’s way, - 
Firm and fearless, walketh surely ; 
Diligent, while yet ’tis day, 
On he speeds, and opends securely. 


“Flowers of peace beneath him grow, 
Suns of pleasure brighten o’er him; 

Memory’s joys behind him go, 
Hope’s sweet angels fly before him. 


“Thus he moves from stage to stage, 
Smiles of earth and heaven attending ; 
Softly sinking down in age, 
And at last to death descending. 


“Cradled in its quiet deep, 
Calm as summer’s loveliest even, 

He shall sleep the hallowed sleep; 
Sleep that is o’erwatched by heaven.” 


anditenanianiaibinis 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman's Standard, for April, is full 
of interesting and useful matter. 

Bills for the protection of girls are pend- 
ing in the Legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Women are employed on the staff of 
more than two hundred newspapers in the 
United States. 

John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, is 
going to build a workingwomen’s hotel. 
A few weeks ago he signed the woman 
suffrage petition. 

The women of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
completed a large and commodious **Wom- 
an’s Home,” for dependent and deserving 
women. 

A doctor’s wife in Devonshire, England, 
supplies choice ferns at low but remuner- 
ative prices, sending them by parcel post 
all over the United Kingdom. 

The popular Kirmess entertainment at 
Mechanics Institute, April 15, affords a 
fine opportunity for giving children a 
day’s enjoyment at a low price. Price, 
twenty-five cents. 

Senator Lowe, of Leavenworth, was a 
strong opponent of the woman suffrage 
bill in the Kansas Legislature, but it is 
said that his wife was the first woman to 
register in Leavenworth. 

Two sisters of George W. Cable, the 
novelist, hav@é moved to Northampton, 
Mass., in order to live near him. They 
support themselves by keeping boarders. 
They are said to be very charming and ac- 
complished women. 

The Worcester Suffrage League, at its 
last meeting, rejoiced that four of the five 
members from Worcester voted in the 
Legislature against reconsidering the bill 
to let women vote on the license question. 
Good for Worcester ! 

Rev. I. S. Meisels is contributing to the 
Jewish Messenger a series of interesting 
papers on “Learned Jewesses.” He has 
ransacked the historical records, and found 
the names of a large number of Jewish 
women famous in their day for learning 
and piety. 

A society has been organized among 
Japanese women to cultivate a taste for 
foreign cooking. Many Japanese women 
of good birth are invited to dinner by 
Europeans in Yokohama, Tokio, and Na- 








gasaki, and they find it very difficult to 
accept the hospitalities offered. 


For Ladies, Misses, 





PATENTED. 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the constrectio bone 


~~ 
SS > pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
rl ; THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
‘ 


n of the 


, boned 

and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
iN that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust eugene is ided 

irs ae within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Walsts, as made for Children and 


D\ //j)| | Infants, particular attention to the sical proportions and uirements of 
a} TH the growling little ones has been Ne in Sosieg the parte, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES, 
| Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... Seocess $1.75 
MANY " . * e ‘© Bone Front only.........cccees 2.00 
HN “ 603, Laced Back, Boned Front und Back.----.---- 2.25 
\ * 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones................«+ 1.50 
Li 1 “ @6i, “ “ « iesbiedsevdeseseeioen co.cre Se 
“TS, * 621, Children’s—without Bones..............sseeeeee eevee “ae 
* 631, Infants’ os 7:  .guveubennereseinedsessonss 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take & snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent, 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory. 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THk WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
aa@- One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Hilliard, of Iowa, Mrs. 
Margaret Arnold, of Ohio, and Mrs. Susan 


112 years old, the second 109, and the third 
96, making a total of 317 years for these 
three remarkable women. 

Miss S. Alice Brown and Miss Amelia L. 
Owen, graduates of Smith College, and 
experienced teachers, are about to open, 
at 76 Marlborough Street, a school for 
girls twelve years old and over. ‘The spe- 
cial design is to prepare girls for college 
or for the Institute of Technology. 

A French woman’s rights journal, the 
Citoyenne, suggests that the places of in- 
spectors of meat markets should be given 
to women. Women, it says, buy the meat 
and cook it, and should therefore know 
more about the quality than the inexperi- 
enced gentlemen who are sometimes ap- 
pointed. ; 

Circulars describing the Kirmess ar- 
rangements for day and evening can be 
obtained at the Women’s Union Rooms, 
74 Boylston Street. The entertainment 
promises to be brilliant in the extreme, 
and the object is one deserving the hearti- 
est approval of all women. 


That indefatigable champion of women, 
Rev. D. P. Livermore, has replied in his 
own characteristic manner to the argu- 
ments (if they can properly be called ar- 
guments) used by the opposition this year, 
and has sent the pamphlet to every mem- 
ber of the Legislature. 

The latest news from Kansas gives the 
number of women who registered in Leav- 
enworth as 2,763. But none of the papers 
which have been scattering broadcast the 
declaration that less than 600 women reg- 
istered in that city have yet corrected their 
mis-statement, so far as we have seen. 


Hon. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, III., in 
a paper on ‘*‘Woman in Journalism,” lately 
read before the Woman’s Press Club, of 
Chicago, gave a number of interesting 
facts which he had collected regarding 
women’s success in newspaper work, and 
made a spirited defence of the sex against 
the charge that they are not fitted to do 
well in journalism. 

Houses of detention have been proposed 
as a wiser measure than that of police 
matrons at stations. Certainly a wiser 
measure, provided there be enough of 
them, together with a system of police 
signals whereby speedy conveyance shall 
be secured. ‘The one thing insisted upon 
is constant and suitable womanly attend- 
ance on arrested or detained women. 


Mr. J. C. Ambrose, of Evanston, IIl., 
has been speaking very acceptably in In- 
diana, on woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. His suffrage lecture, entitled “My 
Partner,” is praised in the highest terms 
by those who have heard it. It is full of 
good hits that keep everybody laughing, 
while the truth underneath the fun steals 
into their minds and becomes fixed there. 


The regular meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suftrage League was held April 4, 
at the house of Miss Lucas, 40 Warrenton 
Street. Mr. Whiting presided. Mr. A. H. 
Grimké read a paper advocating equal 
rights for men and women; Rev. Mr. 
Wagner spoke briefly, expressing himself 
in full sympathy with the object of the 
League; Miss Humphrey gave two pleas- 
ing recitations; and several topics of in- 
terest were discussed, Miss Burroughs, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss Newell, Miss 
Hatch, and other members taking part in 
the discussion. 

The ladies have carried off three-fourths 
of the honors in the junior class of Colby 
University, and to give the boys any kind 
of a showing, two English parts have been 
assigned instead of one as usual. This, in 
connection with the fact that there are but 
six young ladies in the class—is received 
with delight by some people who have 
not forgotten when an argument used 
against the admission of ladies into the 
colleges was that they had not sufficient 
intellect to master the intricacies of Latin 
and Greek, or else that their minds were 
too largely taken up with such frivolities 
as dress and society.—Lewiston ( Me.) Jour- 





Bailey, of Dakota, are sisters. ‘The first is | 


Not long ago, the secretary and treasurer 
of one of the largest street-car lines in 
Pittsburg was taken ill, and his daughter 
undertook to manage his business. She 
kept the books in good shape, attended to 
the collection of monéy, paid the em- 
ployees, and bought feed and stock for the 
company. She did so well that when her 
father died, the company elected her to fill 
the position permanently. We hope they 
give her the same salary. 


CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


381 TEMPLE PLACE, 











Has just received for Easter some very 
handsome novelties in GLOVES. 
OF THE 


WONDERS peep. 


CORAL, SHELLS, and other MARINE CURIOSI- 
TIES. We have agents constantly employed in secur- 
ing rare specimens of the above-named articles, and 
offer to the public as fine a collection for ONE DOL- 
LAR as they can procure at any regular shell store 
for double the amount. OUR DOLLAR CABINET, 
containing over TWENTY VARIETIES of Sheils, Coral, 
etc., will please both old and young. Carefully ked 
and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address 


Marine Curiosity Supply Co., 
(Box 15) Key West, Florida. 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, Boston 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF - 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 
Do not 








Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“ Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 4.00 “ 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85e. 150 “ 


* Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 
Boilers, Stew Pans, Nap- 


GER MA pies, Covered,‘Jugs, Tea 
Pots, Coffee Boilers,Choc- 
olate Pots, COOKING Cracker Jars, 
Butter Pots, Stew Pans, 
Match Jars, ete. Fine finished 

goods at a moderate price. Our WARE 
Spring importation now open. 


GUY BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 


33 Bedford Street, Boston. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE | UP ONE FLIGHT. 


| The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
pecialties, &c., carried by the 


Or is 
|old firm, Paper by the Pound. 
WARD STATIONERY, 





Pitchers, Pipkins, Milk 








nal. - 


FANCY GOODS, 
GAY 


&e., &c, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. “Him, you know; he’s plotting, and plot- “Shall you and I go find her?” said | coroner's jury, and the sadness of the fu- “It was as if she were looking at , 
THE FUTURE. ting, and crouching; and now he’s made | Polly, trembling. nerals, selfish Nora, hardened and stupe- | stranger.” 
contig his next move; the lamb’s to be sent away “I tell you she isn't lost. I won't be | fied by her personal sorrow, sat listless at “Ah!” 


BY SAMUEL C. BLACKWELL. 


Birth, home, society, are forms of love 

Not aimless, yet how incomplete! Above 
Their sweet but short experience opens broad 
The onward highway by our fathers trod. 
Through process naiural as our painful birth, 
Nestled in Fatherhood we pass from earth. 


We pass, but not beyond the Father’s thought 
Who infant, youth and man thus far has brought. 
The self-same vigilant and tender care, 

Whither we go, continues with us there, 
Encircling us, still living and beloved, 

When from this evanescent form removed. 


We leave a body that would freeze or burn 
If but the planet from its axis turn, 

A body that must ripen and decay ; 

A dwelling fitted for life’s little day, 

With graded faculty and measured power 
To serve the need and purpose of an hour. 


We enter into an enduring mould 
Wherein our proper being may unfold, 
And thought and duty, love and hope, resume 
The life which has no kindred with the tomb. 
Child of the Ever-living, each must find 
A future lasting as the Parent Mind. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

——— -2oeoe -——— 


CHRIST HAS ARISEN. 


BY E. A. WASHBURN, D. D. 
Christ has arisen : 
Death is no more! 
Lo! the white-robed ones 
Sit by the door. 
Dawn, golden morning! 
Scatter the night! 
Haste, ye disciples glad, 
First with the light! 


Break forth in singing, 
O world new-born! 

Chant the great Easter-tide, 
Christ’s holy morn! 

Chant Him, young sunbeams 
Dancing in mirth! 

Chant, all ye winds of God 
Coursing the earth! 


Chant Him, ye laughing flowers 
Fresh from the sod! 

Chant Him, wild, leaping streams, 
Praising your God! 

Break from thy winter, 
Sad heart, and sing! 

Bud with thy blossoms fair; 
Christ is thy spring. 


Come where the Lord hath lain; 
Past is the gloom; 
See the full eye of day 
Smile through the tomb! 
Hark! angel voices 
Fall from the skies : 
Christ hath arisen! 
Glad heart, arise! 
— -% oo —__ ——__— 


I SAY TO ALL MEN, FAR AND NEAR. 


BY FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG (NOV ALIS), 


I say to all men, far and near, 
That He is risen again; 

That He is with us, now and here, 
And ever shall remain. 


And what I say, let each this morn 
Go tell it to his friend,— 

That soon in every place shall dawn 
His kingdom without end. 


Now first to souls who thus awake 
Seems earth a Fatherland; 

A new and endless life they take 
With rapture from His hand. 


The fears of death and of the grave 
Are whelmed beneath the sea; 

And every heart, now light and brave, 
May face the things to be. 


The way of darkness that he trod 
To heaven at last shall come; 

And he who hearkens to His word 
Shall reach his Father’s home. 


Now let the mourner grieve no more, 
Though his beloved sleep; 

A happier meeting shall restore 
Their light to eyes that weep. 


Now every heart each noble deed 
With new resolve may dare; 
A glorious harvest shall the seed 

In happier regions bear. 


He lives: His presence hath not ceased, 
Though foes and fears be rife; 

And thus we hail, in Easter’s feast, 
A world renewed to life! 


-—- —e@e- -—— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XX.—SHIPWRECKED. 

A knock at Nora's door; another—no 
answer; a soft, thick, plaintive whisper— 
noresponse. The door very gently opened. 
A figure crouched on the floor, with hands 
clasped round her knees, and head hang- 
ing forward, and eyes that gazed at noth- 
ing. Not the Nora of one hour gone— 
never that woman again. Month after 
month it had fared with her soul as if in 
some fair mansion light after light were 
extinguished, and one may yet be spared, 
and another, and another, and leave all 
habitable; but when the last is gone, the 
house is dark. 

*Nory,”’ coaxed Huldah, “it’s Martha. 
Do speak to Martha; she says it’s very 
particular.” 

The woman stepped in, motioned Hul- 
dah away, and shut the door mysteriously. 
Her eye was uncertain, her clothing some- 
what awry, her whole look somehow 
alarming; but, gaunt, and strong, and 
dangerous as she was, her poor wild soul 
acknowledged as master the fragile thing 
at her feet. 

“It’s business,” she whispered eagerly. 





—to school, he says—I say it means to 
slaughter. I've been expecting you every 
day. We must be ready; I must know 
what todo!” But Nora said no word. 

Martha stepped back aghast. ‘Do you 
mean not to speak to me? Do you mean 
to turn me off? Oh, I can’t, Nory—I 
daren’t—I can’t go on with anything! I 
must hear your voice, or I shall be as 
frightened as a child in the dark.” She 
knelt before Nora with pleading eyes and 
hands; then a new thought seized her. 

‘Nora, are you dead?” 

A faint light arose to Nora's eyes at the 
suggestion, but straightway receded; it 
was too good to be true. 

‘But we’re losing time,” said Martha, 
again growing restless. ‘**We must act; 
we must act. You must tell me what to 
do.” 

Never béfore, in any season of apathy, 
had Nora failed this wavering soul that 
kept its poise by her hand. Now, cruel 
as a mother that turns from her hunger- 
ing babe, she sat and made no sign, and 
Martha, with a look that was like a shriek, 
turned and fled from the house. 

The hours wore on; the room grew 
dark, and, for any sound or motion, one 
might have stood at the door and thought 
itempty. Then a late moon reached the 
little window, and lighted up her figure, 
still rigid and motionless; so hour after 
hour, until, toward morning, she rose and 
went to her bed. 

Elias, called away by inopportune busi- 
ness, went jogging down the lane in the 
dark, thinking it over. 

“She wouldn’t speak to me; all I could 
say, she wouldn’t answer a word. It’s 
only one of her little tempers.” ‘Then he 
dismissed it, and back it would come. 
“She looked at me as if—as if—what did 
it mean, the way she looked at me? Poh, 
poh, I must be getting nervous myself.” 
And on he jogged in the dark. When he 
returned, quite late, he took his rest down 
stairs on the settle, careful not to disturb 
her. Going upin the morning, he came 
down again softly. 

**T wouldn’t disturb her,” he suggested ; 
‘‘she seems to beasleep. I guess she’s had 
a poor night.” 

‘*] can’t understand these spells,” said 
the mother; “it just seems as if she was 
sulky—or else sick headache, or—Bless 
and save us, Reuben Balker, how you 
started me! I don’t know why people need 
bounce in at you that way, as if the house 
was afire. I declare, it’s given me sucha 
turn !”—— 

‘There is something wrong,” said Reu- 
ben. ‘I don’t want to frighten you, I’ve 
no doubt it'll all come right, but we can’t 
find Lilias.” 

**That’s just like children they’re always 
bringing your heart into your mouth for 
nothing. She’s off playing somewhere. I 
guess she’s in the haymow. I don't be- 
lieve you ever thought of the haymow. 
*Lias, hand down my sunbonnet. I expect 
we'll find her right under our heels, but 
men folks never do see anything”—— 

Elias had silentiy taken his hat from its 
peg, and turaed to hasten his mother; but 
Mrs. Sharpe was already at the gate. 

At the Balker house they found its pro- 


prietor swelling with a sense of offended 


dignity. 

‘I’m reely at a loss,” he exploded, ‘to 
find anything in an occurrence of this 
nature to raise the neighborhood. If I’m 
not alarmed, why this excitement in 
others? I should know something, [ hope, 
of young ones’ ways; they’re always be- 
ing hurt, or mislaid, or something. Mrs. 
Sharpe, will you take a little something 
before you go back?” 

**I didn’t come after victuals,” said the 
matron. ‘*Where’s Martha?” 

“*By the Lord, then, if you can make 
anything out of her, you’re smarter than [ 
am. Anybody’d think Jd got the child, 
by the way she glowers at me. Oh, good- 
morning, Miss Winger; are there any 
more of you coming? As I seem to be of 
no account in the matter, I guess I'll re- 
tire.” 

Polly came up panting and frightened; 
she stood a moment to steady her mind, 
then turned her eyes full on Reuben's. 
From the meeting came an instant spark, 
a flash of thought, and each mouth framed 
the word ‘* Martha.” 

**No, no!’ said Reuben, seeing her in- 
tent; but she passed him quickly, and ran 
upstairs. 

Martha sat on her chair, rocking hard, 


‘and singing a Methodist hymn: 


“Sinners, the call obey, 
The latest call of grace. 
The day is come, the vengeful day 
Of a devoted race.” 
She seemed to be trying to subdue her 
voice, which now and then, in spite of her, 
broke almost to a scream. 

“It’s all right,” she nodded to Polly. 
“Don't you get excited. 
“Jesus, great S of the sheep, 
a a 

For O! the walt is nigh. ‘ 





worried. You all act as if you were 
crazy.” 

“But Nora,” ventured the girl, ‘‘Nora 
wants” —— 

Martha sprang up eagerly. ‘Does Nory 
say I did right? Is she coming? What 
does she want me to do?” 

“You're to take me to see the child. 
We'll slip off quietly; no one else is to 
know; aud you and I must consult what 
is best to do next.” She spoke with de- 
cision, crushing the pang at her heart. 
She led the way down the kitchen stair- 
case, Martha following, but taking the 
lead when they came to the outer door. 
Polly did not turn, but heard a soft step 
behind, and silently motioned Reuben out 
of sight. 

First through the peaceful orchard; 
then over the cornfield, in and out through 
the dry long leaves that rattled like swords 
about them; then down toa little green 
hollow in which a singing stream paused 
to rest. ‘The place was shady, but let in 
sunshine enough to make it not too lone- 
some. On a smooth green space, quite 
near the water, was measured out a square, 
outlined with pebbles, clam-shells, and 
bits of broken china, with little twigs, that 
had once been green, stuck in at regular 
intervals. 

“It’s her pretty playhouse,” said Mar- 
tha, ina whisper. ‘I thought she'd like 
it best if I laid her here.” 

**But 1—I don’t see,’ said Polly, in quiet 
tones, still desperately fighting down her 
eagerness and dread. 

The woman laughed aloud in her self- 
satisfaction. ‘Then, taking a spade from 
under the bushes, she carefully lifted the 
square-cut sods from the central part of 
the playhouse. Under this, smooth boards 
appeared; she raised them, and gazed 
lovingly into the box beneath. 

‘**Now let him take her movey, and let 
him burn for it!” she shouted, in exulta- 
tion. ‘*He’ll never make of her what he 
made of me. Oh, poor sinner, you can’t 
stan@ the fire! You can’t stand the fire 
on that great day!” 

For there, scarce paler than in life, lay 
the poor broken Mayflower, with no sign 
of violence upon her, but death, unmistak- 
able, in her serene little face. 

Polly turned, and Reuben stood by her; 
a horror of silence held them both in its 
spell. Martha saw nothing but the child. 
She had brought out the one treasure of 
her wardrobe, an old-time white crépe 
shawl, and folded it about her victim. 

‘*T had no need to hurt her,” she said, 
tenderly. ‘I put on her prettiest things. 
She’s a lady, you see; she'll always bea 
lady now. Aha, brute—no house drudge’s 
place for her now!” 

The triumphant look in her face as she 
turned to Polly broke the trance of the 
girl, who spoke, but still scarce conscious 
of her words. “Oh, why, why,” she 
moaned, ‘why didn’t she strike the wolf 
and spare the lamb!” 

Martha seized her fiercely. Reuben 
sprang forward; he must protect his love 
from this creature, this woman who had 
been -his sister, now changed to an alien, 
a murderess. 

‘““That’s it,” exclaimed Martha, still 
elated. ‘What was I thinking of? Of 
course, you get rid of your wolf, and 
there’s your lamb quite safe. ‘That’s 
where I got a little wrong, and Nora 
wouldn’t tell me. But we must make it 
right at once—come, at once. First kill 
the wolf, and then bring the lamb to life. 


“All heaven is ready to resound; 
The dead’s alive—the lost is found!” 

‘‘We must have help,” cried Reuben, 
rousing himself. ‘:We mustn’t leave the 
—the—it, with her. Help! help! Mur- 
der!” High on the still autumn air rang 
out the hideous word. 

The woman looked at him as one who 
hears words in an unfamiliar language. 

“Do you say murder?” she asked, faint- 
ly. ‘Do you say I have kijled my child 
that I was to guard? Do you say that I 
did it when there was no need?” 

She read her answer in their horror- 
struck eyes. 

‘T see it all now,” she said, quietly. ‘I 
am crazy.” ‘Then she sat down. In that - 
moment her wilduess departed, and with it 7 
all that remained to her of freshness and 
youth. In the next, and the next, each 
mark of purpose and character left her 
features; the muscles fell; the lines were 
there, but meaningless; she was old. She 
rose, and, hesitating an instant, as if not 
sure of her steps, wandered feebly away. 
No cunning concealments now; no care 
nor fear. And inall the following affright 
and hurry and lamentation, scarce any 
thought of the author of the crime. And 
when at last they searched, they found no 
criminal, but, floating down the mill-race, 
a poor water-flouted body that seemed to 
have parted with life as easily as if her 
death had indeed begun that fifteen years 
ago. And through all the hubbub of the dis- 





covery, and the petty discordance of the 


her window, or lay half-awake, half-dream- 
ing, on her bed. 

All was over. The mother had tripped 
to the scene, and made her silly wail, and 
poured out her weak invective, and then, 
her life relieved of its one responsibility, 
returned to the sphere in which alone she 
could breathe. 

The waters of life in New Morten, riven 
for an instant as by the plunge of a 
stone, flowed together with seemingly 
never a trace of disruption; yet that had 
been done which should, in its ever-widen- 
ing circles, influence many lives. Nay, 
who shall say? perhaps its motion, once 
started, shall never cease through all the 
universe of God. 





CHAPTER XXII.—NoOBODY TO BLAME. 


It was a crisp November morning. Uncle 
Winger, grubbing up horse-nettles in the 
meadow, was surprised by a call from 
Elias Sharpe. 

“I’ve been trying to get here for days,” 
he remarked, after asking the farmer if he 
had tried salt for the horse nettles, ‘*but 
what with the doings at Balker’s, and what 
with my own matters, I couldn’t see my 
way clear. ‘The fact is, when you have so 
many irons in the fire, you've got to step 
around pretty lively to keep some of ’em 
from burning.” 

‘Then what I say is, don’t put so many 
in,” said Uncle Winger, bluntly. ‘*You 
work too hard, anyhow; you stave along 
as if you thought it would be a crime to 
stop.” 

**Well, wouldn’t it?” 

“That depends. If you do it to support 
your family, or to make the lives of other 
people easier. ‘There’s no virtue in work- 
ing for work’s sake; no, nor for money’s 
sake ” 

‘*Well, I don’t know; I’ve never ciphered 
it out so close as that. I know my mother 
brought me up to havea contempt for lazy 
folks.” e 

‘‘Now I think of it,” remarked Uncle 
Winger, standing his patent weeder against 
the fence, and preparing for argument, 
‘*it’s my creed that the Creator made this 
world for several uses besides money-get- 
ting. He seems to have planned out mat- 
ters on a pretty wide scale for us, even in 
this life. He has given us not only things 
te do, but things to learn, and things to 
enjoy; and if we use up the whole of our 
faculties on one, it’s like coming to a ban- 
quet and never getting beyond the bread. 
And the Bible says a man can’t live on 
bread alone. Now, if you were poor—but 
you’re a man of means.” 

“Yes,” said Elias, *‘that’s what I came 
to talk about. You see’’—he stood silent a 
little while, ‘‘I know you’re what’s called 
a liberal man; one that keeps posted up in 
all the latest notions, which, I confess, I’ve 
never had time to do.” Here Elias pulled 
out his jackknife, and, looking round for a 
stick, took a seat on the fence. 

‘*Well?” responded the old man, making 
similar preparations. 

**Well—I’m the last man to carry family 
matters out of my own house, but | know 
you're such a friend of my Nora.” 

“I'd be a heartless idiot if I wasn’t,” 
quoth the farmer, exploding on the instant. 
‘*Nora, why, she’s the nicest girl I ever 
knew; she’s as good as Western wheat; 
she’s as good as spring water; she’s— 
why, that girl, sir” —— 

‘Yes, I know,” said Elias, hastily. ‘‘I1’m 
rather pushed for time, and [ want to get 
through while we’re alone. Here’s the 
point: I have, as you say, some means; 
but it’s pretty well invested, and it seems 
a sin to disturb it, unless I had to, and so 
I’ve always tried to be economical, and” —— 

“*That’s a good deal like not having it, 
isn’t it?’ said the old man. 

“Oh dear, no; you have the satisfaction 
of knowing it’s there. And then my wife 
brought me something; not a great deal, 
but”—— 

“I see; she brought it—to you.” 

“Well, ever since we’ve been married 
she’s been amusing herself with all sorts 
of fancies about improving, and moderniz- 
ing, and so on; all of it mere spending. 
Women don't know about investing; of 
course, you can’texpect it. ButI had my 
eye on a piece of land that I knew must 
come into the market, and must come ata 
good deal less than it will finally bring.” 

‘**And so you took her money to buy it 
without consulting her?” 

**Do you take that view of it? That’s 
exactly the point. As I say, I can’t talk 
with women about money matters; and, 
anyhow, it isn’t my way to say much about 
a thing till it’s done. And when [ did”—— 

**Well?” 

*“You’ve seen an ox slaughtered? It 
makes no sound, you know, and stands 
quite still a bit before it falls.” 

**Well?” 

“She didn’t fall, exactly, but she sank 
down somehow, as if she had melted, still 
looking at me, as if” —— 

“Well?” 








“And since that day she's gone 
round the house, not caring how the work 
goes, not speaking unless she’s spoken to, 
And one morning, without telling any one, 
she walked to the station, and went to 
town, I suppose; any way, she came home 
tired out, still looking at mv as if I were 
an intruder she couldn’t bear to have 
round. Last night I didn’t go home at ali, 
for fear of seeing that look. And-while 
she was gone [ found this note. I’ll—Oh, 
I can’t read it. You take it.” 

With some effort he handed to his frieng 
a paper, with the following words in pen- 
ell: 

‘Long ago you proved yourself tyrap. 
nical; now I have found you dishonest.” 

Uncle Winger read it, and handed it back 
in silence. 

**Now tell me frankly,” said Elias, ‘what 
have I done to deserve such treatment as 
this? If I had ever said one harsh word 
to her; if I had ever done one thing that 
wasn’t meant for her good— Do you un- 
derstand it? Can any one understand it? 
I love my wife; I never knew till now how 
much I loved her. I’ve thought it all over 
and over, but I can’t take any view that 
makes it seem true.” 

Uncle Winger looked at him, first in 
anger, then with real sympathy. He had 
got down from the fence, and was leaning 
his head upon the upper rail, very quiet, 
but trembling. 

“Elias,” said the old man, gently, ‘can’t 
you see that it must be unjust in you to 
dispose, in any way, however wise, of 
what belongs to another, without the ap- 
proval of its owner?” 

‘Its owner, yes; but you know she 
don’t own it as a single woman owns prop- 
erty. WhenI took her under my care, of 
course I took what belonged to her. A 
woman must have some one to guard her 
interests, and who can it be but her hus- 
band?” 

Uncle Winger pondered a moment, then 
took a new tack. 

‘Of course you’re aware that what you 
did was illegal?” 

‘“Tilegal? Oh, that can’t be. Illegal for 
a man to use his own wife’s property ?” 

‘*And have you been so busy all your life 
that you haven’t had time even to read the 
papers? Did you never hear of the act of 
1848, which secures to a wife, independent- 
ly of her husband, all property possessed 
by her before her marriage?” 

There was a little silence. 

“If that is true,’ said Elias, amazed, “if 
what I did was illegal, it must be dishon- 
est.” 

‘*Heavens and earth!” cried his mentor, 
losing all patience, ‘‘do you need to ask of 
the law— But there, I’m wrong to talk so 
to a man in trouble.” 

“Tl am in trouble; and the greatest is 
that, when I mean to do right, I come out 
wrong.” 

“You've been wrong, my boy, from the 
very beginning, in treating a human being, 
every way your equal, as if she were 4 
child. You’vye been wrong in requiring 
her to see with your eyes, and never trying 
to see with hers; expecting her, in short, 
to root out her own ways of thinking, and 
her own character, and be another Elias 
Sharpe; and it’s time for you to know that 
in the process you’ve ruined the happiness, 
aud, perhaps, endangered the life, of one 
of the sweetest women our Lord ever 
made.” 

Elias looked at his accuser, bewildered 
and utterly broken. ‘Tell me what to do,” 
was all that he said. 

**Go home and down on your knees in8 
full confession. Try one way, then try 
another. Don’t keep doing what you think 
is best for her, but find out what she thinks. 
Look at her waxen cheeks and hollow eyes, 
and think of the blooming Nora that came 
here not-three years ago.” 

“It is true,” cried Elias. ‘Blind brate 
that I am! I only thought she was one of 
the kind that fade early.” 

He turned to the road, and was gone 
without further words. He strode toward 
home with fear-winged feet, and still, 4 
in a dream, the road seemed to lengthet 
out before his eagerness. His mother stood 
at the door, looking down the road for him. 

“Nora?” he gasped, with a new pang of 
dread at the omen. 9 

**She’s in bed,” said his mother, com 
plaining but frightened, ‘‘and I don’t know 
what’s got into her. Huldy says she knew 
a man that was held that way, and the doc 
tors called it walking typhoid. Yesterday 
she seemed no different from what she’s 
been for a week, but in the night she waked 
us screaming out for Huldy. And Semir® 
mis and I, we went in, but no, nothing 
would do but Huldy. And she kept call 
ing that the walls of her room were co 
ing together, and that we meant to 
her, and if she had some large person like 
Huldy, it would keep ’em apart!” ‘ 

“Why, that sounds like her old fur 
said Elias, snatching at hope. ‘“That looks 
as if she was coming all right again.” 
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“4 curious time to be funning, at twelve 
o'clock at night. I tell you, she was out 
of her head. And then she took to calling 
for her father. And to-day she seems to 
be asleep or something. I can’t get her tp 
speak to me; she could, for she talks to 


” 
Heldy. ( To be continued. ) 
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THE TELEPHONE GIRL. 


“Well,” said Mr. Roland Wayne, when 
he came into his office, after several days’ 
jiness with a wretched neuralgia, which 
affected him whenever the east wind blew, 
“you got some one for the telephone—did 
you, Burns ” 

“Yes, sir,” the head clerk replied. ‘The 
young lady has been here since Tuesday.” 

“Young lady!” exclaimed Mr. Wayne, 
testily. ‘Why did you get a woman? A 
proker’s office is no place for a woman.” 

“Why, you see, sir,” said Burns, with 
obvious embarrassment and an apprehen- 
sive glance toward a light oak partition, be- 
hind which the new operator sat in con- 
cealment, *‘you didn’t say anything about 
that—only that Mr. Richards had his 
hands full with the wires, and that there’d 
have to be some one to take charge of the 
telephone; so I”— 

“That is just like you, Burns,” said Mr. 
Wayne, stamping back into his private 
office. ‘‘Any one else would have been 
better.” 

“Why, you see,” said Burns, defensive- 
ly, and he followed him back, “I didn’t 
think it would make much difference. The 
young lady is very capable, and she 
seemed to want the place badly. She is 
very poor, sir, and supports her mother. 
I know something about her, you see.” 

“Oh! Some flame of yours, I suppose, 
Burns? Very nice arrangement for you, 
no doubt.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Burns, in 
an offended manner. “I am a married 
man.” 

“By Jove! so you are!” said Roland 
Wayne, with a laugh. ‘I had forgotten 
that. Well, try her, anyhow. Where's 
the mail, please?” 

“I tell you what, Burns,” one of the 
other clerks observed, when that individ- 
ual finally emerged from Mr. Wayne’s 
office, “the boss is in a flying humor, isn’t 
he?” 

“He's all right,’’ Burns answered, warm- 
ly. “He has given me a ticket to Atlantic 
City and two days off.” 

The clerk whistled. 

“Why, 1 thought he was going to take 
your head off.” 

“You don’t know him. I am sure it is 
no shame to a man whose nerves are al- 
ways twingeing with neuralgia if he loses 
his temper now and then.” 

Roland, meanwhile, had taken up his 
pen and was writing a long account of 
Brisket’s new dealin P. Y. & M. 

“If the cat jumps this way,” he said, in 
conclusion, ‘tthe bears have got him, sure. 
Danbury is on our side. He has given 
Brisket the cold shoulder, and, if I’m not 
mistaken, somebody will get woefully 
left. I don’t intend that it shall be 1. If 
everything goes as I think it will, I shall 
pocket two hundred thousand dollars, and 
then I am going to get out of the broker- 
age business. It doesn’t suit me, and my 
health is so poor that I must get away 
somewhere, or I shall go to pieces.” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said a soft, tremu- 
lous voice at his elbow. ‘I am Miss Arch- 
er, Mr. Wayne.” 

Roland dropped his pen and rose polite- 
ly as he saw a slight, graceful figure in 
black, standing before him. 

“Be seated, Miss Archer,” he said, with 
4 smile which no one could have withheld 
when he saw the fairness of her face, and 
that shy, sweet flush on her young cheeks. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Lam the telephone operator,” she be- 
fan, rapidly, and with a nervousness she 
Could not conceal. ‘‘I—I could not help 
hearing what you said to Mr. Burns a 
little while ago, and—and I came to say 
that if you are not satisfied to have me 
stay in your office, you need only say so.” 
_ “Not satisfied!” Roland echoed, in man- 
ifest confusion. ‘Well, really, you know, 
I have not given you a trial; and as to 
What I said a little while ago, I am sorry, 
Miss Archer. I am afraid you will have 
{0 set it down to neuralgia. I am quite 
willing to have you stay, if you will.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, lacing 
and unlacing her fingers in some con- 
fusion. “I should like to stay—indeed it 
ls very important that { should have this 
Position or something else. But if what 
you say is true—if a broker’s office is no 
place for a woman—I—think 1 would 
rather not stay.” 

How Roland Wayne abused himself 
when he thought of his careless words! 

. think I spoke too hastily, Miss Arch- 
*t,” he said. **A lady’s place is where she 
makes it. We are not a lot of savages,” 

added, with a smile. “If you remain 

I think I can insure courteous and 
treatment on the part of every 
one in this office. If such is not accorded 











you, you have only to inform me aad I 
will know the reason why.” 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Archer, 
with a bright, fleeting smile. “I should 
like to stay. I really cannot afford to re- 
sign my position.” 

“Then stay, by all means,” said Roland. 

And, to the edification of his clerks, he 
got up and opened the door for her when 
she went out. 

After that, he often caught himself list- 
ening to her soft yet distinct voice in the 
other room, holding conversations over 
the telephone. 

When he was at home with one of his 
attacks of neuralgia’, and had to commun- 
icate with the office by wire, he often 
noticed how well he could hear Miss 
Archer's voice, when all the others ebbed 
away into a babel of sound. 

‘Burns did a fine thing when he got 
that girl in the office,” he mused, one day, 
when he was kept a prisoner very inop- 
portunely. ‘I don’t know what we'd do 
without her—now, especially. It’s bad 
enough as itis. I couldn't have had this 
attack at a woise time. But I guess 
everything is all right. Danbury’s good 
for any amount this side of amillion. By 
Jove, though, it would be rough on me if 
anything went wrong now! It would 
clean me out completely.” 

He was walking up and down the room, 
trying to repress the nervous agitation 
which attacked him. 

“Seven o’clock!” he said, glancing at 
the time. ‘The office is closed long ago. 
In another hour Brisket will sign over 
those bonds, and then — Hello! what’s 
that?” 

The shrill alarm of the telephone sum- 
moned him across the room. 

“There is no one at the office,” he 
thought, as he took up the receiver. “I 
wonder what's up now! Hello! Wayne! 
Who are you?” 

‘It is Helen Archer, Mr. Wayne,” said 
a voice which he knew quite well. 

‘*Why, what are you doing at the office 
at this time of night?” he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. 

“IT am not at the office—that is, not at 
your office. Iam at the Central Station. 
Can you hear me?” 

**Yes,” 

“IT have something important to tell 
you. Our wire got crossed with Mr. 
Brisket’s to-day, and I could hear every 


‘word said over it. I could not understand 


what they were talking about, only Mr. 
Brisket was talking to a man named Dan- 
bury.” 

**Danbury ?” exclaimed Wayne, in great 
excitement. 

“They were talking about bonds, and 
said a lot of things I couldn’t comprehend ; 
but at last your name was mentioned. 
‘This will put Wayne in a hole,’ Mr. Bris- 
ket said. ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Danbury, ‘it’ll 
bury him alive. It is a good thing he’s 
shelved to-night. There is no danger, I 
suppose, of his getting wind of this be- 
fore eight o’elock?’ ‘No danger, at all,’ 
said Brisket, ‘if you don’t go back on me. 
There will be a new deal all around, and 
we’ll boost the market over Wayne’s head.’ 
Do you hear what I say? she interrupted. 

“Yes, yes!” said Wayne, excitedly. 
‘*What else?” 

‘Nothing more that I could understand, 
except that they were to meet at the Con- 
tinental Hotel to-night at eight o’clock. 
I came here because I was afraid to talk 
from the office. I thought some one 
might get on our wire, and I have you 
here direct. That's all. Good-by.” 

For Roland Wayne to dress and leave 
the house was a matter of a very short 
while after he had received this message 
from Helen Archer. His illness and the 
danger of exposure were quite forgotten. 

He was present, very unexpectedly to 
Mr. Brisket and Mr. Danbury, at the even- 
ing conference at the hotel. 

It was a stormy scene that ensued be- 
tween Roland Wayne and the two men 
who were combined against him—a scene 
from which the young broker issued pale 
with exhaustion, but triumphant. 

What had passed no one knew, but the 
next day the street was electrified by the 
news that Wayne was closing up his af- 
fairs to go abroad. 

‘That will throw us all out,” said Burns, 
gloomily; and Helen Archer heard the 
news with a sinking heart. 

She was late that night in going home, 
having some small errands to attend to on 
her way; and, moreover, her steps lagged 
with the consciousness that she had bad 
news to carry to her mother. 

“You are late, Nelly?’ Mrs. Archer said 
as she came in. ‘This gentleman has 
been waiting to see you for some time.” 

It was Roland Wayne, who rose and 
held out his hand warmly. ; 

‘*Miss Archer,” he said, ‘I have com 
to thank you for the service you did me 
last night. Thanks to you, I have saved 
my fortune from ruin. If it had not been 
for your foresight and prompt action, I 
should have been a beggar to-day.” 

‘I had no idea it was so serious as that,” 





Helen said, hastily. “I am very giad 1 
could do you such a service.” 

“I shall never forget it,” Roland said, 
with a steadfast look in her soft gray eyes. 
“And I have learned a wholesome lesson. 
When I went into the brokerage business 
I did not dream that so much of my inter- 
course would be with men wholly devoid 
of conscience or principle. I am sick and 
disgusted. Last night I had expected to 
make two hundred thousand dollars by 
one transaction. ‘To-day I find myself 
thanking heaven, and you, that I got out 
without losing anything. 1 am tired of 
such chances. I do not feel that I can 
enter into contract with men like Brisket 
and Danbury without compromising my- 
self; and so I have decided to go out alto- 
gether.” 

‘“*I understood that you were going out 
of business,” said Helen, quietly. 

“Yes, lum. 1 shall close up the office 
as soon as possible.” 

“I expected that; and—and—I don’t 
wish to trouble you, Mr. Wayne, but if 
you see an opening for me anywhere, 
would you be so kind as to recommend 
me?’ 

**T have just been talking to your moth- 
er,” said Roland, bowing to Mrs. Archer. 
“Tam going abroad. My health requires 
it, but I do not like the idea of going alone. 
I want you and your mother to accom- 
pany me. It will do you both good—in- 
deed you need it as much as I do—and I 
won’t take a refusal.” 

That was how Helen Archer took her 
first trip to Europe. . 

When she came home, Roland Wayne 
got her a position—as his wife.— Selected. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 29, 1887, as 
follows: 

Mary E. Binboum, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Stove. 

Marie Danos, New Iberia, La., Cultiva- 
tor. 

Mariana 8. Jones, Boston, Garment- 
supporter. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Dress Relorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. , A FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the C. RIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
py Nebel b ey eee three 
days, if it mgeentany. Cae lities iz 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never ay 
equalled in this or any other e 
wz Telephone number 7232. 














THE 
MODERN MARVEL. 
Tetter, Psoriasis, baltifienniotche, Sufuntons 
Ite , Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers? 
Itech, ha of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ete. 
Dandruff, Heat, B: and I of 
SURES final fest arts, oie 


cu RES Geto ten = 


ARRESTS SEES St eee 
RESTORES wow Hat ‘orPsain Pisses 
UNSURPASSED 1 Wrciceng ea 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *;.c22*inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, trenton te sat. 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 













th CACTUS BAL as a Toilet Requisite 


jy and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently Soltgn eet and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in re soy Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in_terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
freee FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 


— 


JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. F 

ee Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per | 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- | 
ermore. | 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, | 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. | 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
PR Rights for Women, by George William | 

is. 





The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. | 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat | 
cooking and =. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
sample Dreasing Rooms for Ladies. 


| 
CONSUMPTION, | 
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itive rem above 
cases of the worst kind and of long. stan 
cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together a VAL- 
ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. ex- 
press & P.O, address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
‘ 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 1I2—4 P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures......e.sssseeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ecccccsssees ++ 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .@.........+.. 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GORGGNINS FOSccccccccoccccsce covceseseoese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR..LUCY W. TUOK, 


© 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her petente how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
“Tsdies’ Abdominal Shirt a d Hose 8 

es jom rt an ose Supporters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be cbtained” 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Ciseular. 





“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prov. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 








Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap 

nouncements and information apy to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 








Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


| ofcord. None are genuine unless 


‘*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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ROSALIA OASTRO. 


A Galician Poet. 


BY EMILIO CASTELAR. 


[Translated from the Spanish for the Woman's 
Journal by the Hon. Wm. Dudley Trouble.) 

Nothing pleases me so much as to visit 
the various regions which make up the ter- 
ritory of this Spain of ours, and to gaze 
upon the monuments which awaken the 
memory of our fathers. Past times revive 
in the scenes where their tragedies oc- 
curred. The souls of the dead returu to 
the calls of remembrance, as if to seek the 
cause of the fortunes which happened to 
them in this world and to their peace in 
the world to come. A walk along the Ap- 
pian Way, bordered with sepulchres, gives 
us more instruction concerning the fate of 
Rome than a study of the books of Livy 
and Tacitus. ‘The tombstones of the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo tell us more of the history 
of Spain than the most eloquent pages of 
Mariana and Mendoza. The fields of Mon- 
tiel still seem to beat a curse for the fratri- 
cide of the Trastamaras. The ruins of Pob- 
let, covered with nettles, stand guard over 
the august shades of the kings of Aragon. 
The heights of Muradiel reveal to the com- 
monest eyes the sublime deeds to which 
they are united as closely as light is joined 
to the sun. The Peak of Monserrat still 
seems to reflect the glances of the Cata- 
lonian seamen who used to hail it while 
they were maddened by the wild dream of 
their fabled expedition to the East. The 
iron crosses of Granada still remind us of 
the poem of the Holy War and the Nation- 
al Re-conquest, and there is hardly a cor- 
ner of the Peninsula where the wonders of 
nature are not heightened by the sublime 
associations of history. 

In my capacity of historian, I had beheld 
in my imagination a thousand times the 
principal scenes of our great historic 
achievements, yet, in drawing my sketch 
of the puet whom I am about to describe, 
I had not seen those places where our 
modern chronicles commenced ; where the 
springs of our national life gushed forth, 
and the poem of the Re-conquest was be- 
gun; where the Spanish tongue lisped its 
first words, and the ery of ‘‘God and Lib- 
erty” resounded ; where thechapel of Cova- 
donga marks, as it were, the initial letter 
of our victories ; the place where the Astu- 
rian and the Galician first turned the Arab 
from his fruitless victories back through 
the desert toward the South, and turned 
the Norman, cut short in his triumphs, 
back by the sea toward the North; in that 
province where, even at the present time, 
in primitive dialects of incomparable sweet- 
ness, as well as in churches of unutterable 
severity, the infant cry of our national 
spirit can still be heard, and the rocking of 
our cradle can still be seen. I had neither 
visited the Asturias nor Galicia. 

How many times have I seen these lands 
in fancy, and tried to describe them, such 
as they appeared in the view of my mind! 
Above all, that strange Galicia, almost 
unknown to the rest of Spain, called me 
with its innumerable attractions, and 
seemed to me green and moist—sprinkled 
with the foam of ocean, carpeted with in- 
terminable meadows, full of hills upon 
whose heights the groves cast their shad- 
ows, and at whose feet sparkled the verd- 
ure of the forest. Galicia, with its river- 
mouths and its harbors, its green seas and 
its skies forever embroidered by vermilion 
clouds, looking like a kind of Spanish Scot- 
land of the South, and most fit, like the 
British Scotland of the North, for poetry, 
and song, and the sentiment of nature. 
And, to behold that Cathedral to which, in 
the dark ages, the dying turned their eyes, 
to which pilgrims came thronging in great 
multitudes, even from the depths of Bul- 
garia and Russia, to receive pardon for 
their sins by placing their lips against the 
flagstones of its pavement! How the soul 
revels in ecstatic dreams when looking at 
its Gate of Glory in the midst of those 
rainbow colors which look like the tints of 
prayer itself; among those arches, which 
call to the imagination the splendors of the 
immaculate ether, where flutter innumera- 
ble figures like mystic butterflies that have 
come from the flowers of heaven, and lit- 
tle statues rise like messengers who are 
charged to bear to celestial heights the as- 
pirations which our poor world feels for 
the Infinite! How the shadows fall through 
those modest chapels, that quiet and an- 
cient shelter after a long wandering,—a 
sacred ending of a weary and tempestuous 
voyage! 
uttered in Clavijo, in Calatafiazor, in Las 
Navas, in Tarifa, still seems to resound 
through those arches—the cry which in- 
voked the Apostle, and bore him to the 
front of our armies upon his white Apo- 
calyptical sumpter! Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Compostella were, in those times of faith, 
like the three spiritual steps by which poor 
humanity could rise and look face to face 
upon the three persons of the most Holy 
Trinity. 

And after having comforted your mind 
with these holy reflections, how you com- 
mune with nature! I know by experience 


How the cry which the warriors | 
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that the warm color of our southern land 
cannot be found in the north—the charm 
which encompasses, as with a resplendent 
aureole, the Giralda and the flutings of the 
Parthenon. I know that our classic pagan- 
ism, our plastic form, our sculptured re- 
lievos, as well as the dry torrents, where 
the bay-tree is crowned with rosy flowers, 
and the palm-tree trembles at the burning 
blast of the simoon—that these are never 
met with in those fields, forever green, 
which the ocean moistens with its contin- 
ual vapors and kind rains, and which the 
mist envelops in its veil of gauze. But 
you can see a country as quiet as an idyl 
of Theocritus, with meadows continually 
made green by a perpetual springtime, 
with orchards laden with golden frult, with 
hills where great trees grow in freedom, 
with the ancient belfry of the village rising 
from among lofty oaks and chestnuts, and 
in the deep valleys, the cabin, with its 
stable, and cows standing at the door; 
with the river-mouth, calm and transpar- 
ent, flowing in various channels, and filled 
with vessels, which contrast strangely 
with the heavy carts on shore; with peas- 
ants of both sexes ever at work, followed 
by innumerable little children, who sing in 
chorus those songs, the airs of which ap~ 
pear in the compositions of the first Euro- 
pean masters—in the Pastoral Symphony 
of Beethoven, and in the tender Sonnam- 
bula of Bellini, in classical expression of 
rural happiness. Galicia has painters who 
are able to give us as clear an idea of their 
land as the painters of Malaga of a feast in 
Caleta, or the painters of Seville of a ball 
in Triana. 

It would be useless to seek in the com- 
positions of Galicia a jet-black gloom set 
off against a wall of alabaster; the light is 
sifted by as many vapors as there are in 
the air, and is deadened by the vegetation 
of the soil. itis soft by virtue of its Gali- 
cian tenderness, without exaggeration, 
without metallic reverberations, and it 
comes to eyes which can enjoy it in un- 
speakable quietude. Under aged trees, 
with limbs large enough to cover a public 
square, or in enclosures blooming and 
smiling with honeysuckles, over a natural 
carpet of verdure, the Galician, covered 
with his cloth cap, and decked out in 
breeches and jacket of dark cloth adorned 
with little buttons of silver, dances in com- 
pany with some native beauty with col- 
ored kerchief fluttering upon her head 
over a neat veil, with a dark petticoat of 
serge, and a shining necklace glistening 
around her neck over her white vest; and 
they thread together, to the sound of the 
flageolet, the mazes of a dance which is 
like the music that accompanies it—sad, 
loving, voluptuous. 

This province, lacking as it is in heat, 
kindles in the hearts of its sons a passion 
so burning that it breaks out oftentimes in 
madness. Neither the Catalonian, who 
believes himself the citizen of a perfect 
nation, nor the Andalusian, who dwells in 
the most favored and poetic region of 
Spain, nor the Valencian, happy in his 
gardens of Asiatic splendor, nor even the 
vigorous Aragonese, has the same intense 
love of his country as the Galician. The 
shadow of his trees, the fall of his native 
streams, the broken crusts of his bread of 
corn and rye, the timbers of his stable, 
the smell of his cows, the enclosure of his 
town, the sound of the bell which calls 
him to prayer at nightfall, the melody of 
his bagpipe, his twilight song,—all these 
press with such force upon his feeelings 
and his whole being that, in tearing him- 
self away, he is torn up by the roots, as 
though he were a tree; he bends his neck, 
and loses heart; he avoids the glances of 
others; he grows weak, pale, and silent, 
and feels such a gloom and such a bitter 
grief throughout his whole body that the 
unhappy man soon ends all by death. 

There are races bound to their country 
by such strong ties, that, in separating 
them, you separate two parts of a single 
being—the soul and the body—and you 
end their existence. The phenomena of 
the voluntary self-destruction of whole 
towns, like Numantia and Saguntum, 
which so astonish us in history, is explain- 
ed by the fondness of the citizens of these 
places for their native soil. They can 
breathe no other air. There are nomadic 
peoples, like those great invading races of 
the North, which have been called to con- 
tinual motion by an impulse from within; 
races which are wholly loosened from the 
soul, bound to nothing but horse or cart 
which can carry them from land to land; 
races of men who are begotten in one 
region, born in another, who live amid 
continual change, and who die without 
knowing the place of their birth; faces of 
men who change their faith as they change 
their country; races whose calling is emi- 
gration and conquest; races by whose ter- 
rible power human societies have been 
overthrown and rebuilt, just as the air is 
renovated by tempests and the fields by 
inundation. But, on the other band, there 
are races which you can never separate 
from the land where they were born; 
races which are joined to it as flesh is 
joined to bone. These are the races which 





suffer from that sickness for their native 
land which the Greeks called nostalgia—a 
dreadful disease which ends nearly always 
In death. 

It seems as if some fate has imposed that 
affliction peculiarly upon this people. The 
Galician is compelled by density of popu- 
lation and barrenness of soil to perpetual 
emigration. Imagine his sorrow when he 
passes out of sight and leaves behind him 
the belfry of the parish church in whose 
lap his soul has grown to manhood; the 
graveyard where his ancestors lie buried, 
with whose bones the very roots of his 
life are mingled; the roofs which have 
sheltered his affections and passions; the 
associations which are a part of his blood 
itself, and which have been kneaded into 
the very flesh of his heart. Wherever he 
may go, he will not see again the shepherd- 
ess with her hand placed to listen, her 
head moving from side to side, her eyes 
gazing intently into the distance as if she 
sought, but could not see, the object of 
her love, singing the sad song which cor- 
responds to the Angalusian serenata—a 
song which, with its long cadences, might 
be either a lullaby of love or a sigh of 
death. It is easy to understand that, leav- 
ing all these scenes so closely joined to 
every feeling of his life, he must soon pine 
and die. ‘This sadness is reflected in the 
national poetry, which is, in truth, a mel- 
ancholy poetry of the heart. 

Nature is reflected in the minds of these 
northern bards as clearly as objects are 
seen in the luminous poems of Ossian. 
The star which glistens amid the first 
shadows of the nightfall; the spray which 
rises in clouds from the wave-crests Of the 
ocean; the winds which are dashed to 
pieces at the foot of some great crag, clad 
with pines; the grasses upon the hills, 
which nod and bend to the kiss of the 
evening breeze; the torrent that dashes 
foaming between the rocks; the moon, en- 
circled by a vapory haze which makes her 
face seem still paler and more mysterious ; 
the dark caverns filled with night birds, 
whose cries mingle strangely with the 
chimes of the evening bells—all these ob- 
jects give to the poetry of Galicia much 
of that peculiar quality which is common 
to all those peoples who are obliged, by 
climate, and other physical conditions to 
shut themselves up within themselves, 
and tv look upon the phenomena of the 
universe as connected with their own 
thoughts and affections. 

The Galician language, however, in the 
richness of its vowel combinations, in the 
sweetness of its consonants, in the abun- 
dance of its rhymes, in the variety of its 
versification, in the union of sound and 
sense which its words express, is closely 
related to the language of the South. If 
you should hear it, you would say that 
you were listening to Italian, Provengal, 
Limousin, to some one of the tongues 
which are spoken upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which have been 
formed by the development and mutual 
intercourse of those peoples who, upon a 
Greek-Latin foundation, have laid an 
enamel of other materials placed there, 
and, as it were, embossed by the natural 
movement of society. In addition to these 
qualities, we find in the Galician a plain- 
ness and simplicity and an antique char- 
acter which show that this language was 
cultivated mostly in the Middle Ages, and 


‘that it had to yield the palm to the lan- 


guage of the centre—to the Castilian 
tongue, as soon as the Spanish nation was 
formed, in that century which was the 
generator of all the great States of Eu- 
rope. Galicia was naturally less open to 
the irruption of foreigu peoples than the 
South of Spain; it was less Greek and less 
Arab, since neither of these races has ex- 
ercised upon the shores of the Atlantic 
the same power as upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean. lt was essentially Roman; 
very Roman during the Empire; and after 
the Germanic irruption it was essentially 
Suevic, and it retains a complexion more 
clearly determined, and a tradition of a 
single kind more closely followed, than 
the rest of the Spanish provinces. Its 
speech, then, ought to be Latin turned into 
Romance by the Suevi, just as the Castil- 
ian tongue is Latin turned into Romance 
by the inhabitants of the centre of Spain. 

Let this be as it may, there exists a lit- 
erature in Galicia. King Alphonso X., the 
best of our writers and wise men in the 
Middle Ages, chose the Galician language 
to sing praises to the Virgin Mother, and 
the Galician has immortalized the loves 
and sorrows of the popular Mathias. If 
you look at the sum total of this litera- 
ture, you will find that its poets have 
something of the charm of the Swabian 
school, so much prized in Germany for 
the ease of its rhymes and the depth of its 
thought and feeling. 

If the literature of Galicia could boast 
of no other work than the Follas Novas of 
Rosalia Gastro, that would be enough for 
its lustre and glory. Poetry, like all art, 
is thought, deeply felt and beautifully ex- 
pressed, and I do not know of any one who 
feels more deeply and expresses more 
beautifully than she. Tenderness is min- 





gled with sadness, light with mystery, in- 
spiration with truth, forming a union 
which is ever fresh and original. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Natorat Law rn tae Business Woritp. By 
Henry Wood. Boston: Lee& Shepard. 1887. 


This is a plain, common-sense applica- 
tion of the principles of natural law to the 
social and economic relations of wen. Its 

rusal calls attention to fixed facts which 

ave been, of late, greatly overlooked. Its 
object is to “promote the true interest of 
labor, which is the interest of society,” by 
discouraging strikes and boycotts and im- 
practicable schemes of co-operation, while 
recommending a system of profit-sharing 
wherever practicable. H. B. B. 








BEHOLp THE WomAN. Parable Sequel to Man 
is Love, and Companion to Ecce Homo. Bay 
View Herald Co., Milwaukee. 1886. Paper. 


A. wild, half-crazy rhapsody, fit only for 
the inmates of a lunatic asylum. — 
H. B. B. 


Tue Story or Persia. By 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1887. Price, $1.50. 


This story is necessarily condensed, be- 
ginning, as it does, in the mists of a leg- 
endary antiquity, and ending with the 
present monarch, Nasred Deen Shah. 
oy ~ her present area is far less than 
in the time of Darius I., yet Persia is still 
a large country, more than twice the size 
of Germany. The climate is warm but 
healthy, the soil fertile when irrigated. 
Although menaced by the colossal power 
of Russia, the long-continued vitality of 
the Persian race affords ground for belief 
in her future independence and prosperity. 
There are fifty-six maps and illustrations. 

H. B. B. 


Darropiis. By A. D.T..Whitney. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
Price, $1.25. 


These poems are marked by simplicity 
and good taste. There is no swelling 
verbiage, no straining after effect. They 
are natural expressions of every-day 
thought and feeling, and will be read with 
pleasure by young and old. There is no 
deep feeling. Not one has anything 
very striking about it. But they are kindly 
and graceful. Like all Mrs.Whitney’s writ- 
ings that are not controversial, they are 
pleasant, sensible, and interesting. One 
of the prettiest is called 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


Five and twenty! Solemn and clear 

Rings the chime of the silver year! 

Hundreds by bundreds the days are gone, 
Thousands by thousands the hours have flown, 
Millions by millions the minutes rushed on; 
Half the wealth of a human life 

Counted over—husband and wife! 


Five and twenty! May they be told 
Once again to the year of gold! 
Hundreds of happy days to come, 
Thousands of blessed hours to bloom, 
Millions of minutes to make the home 
Fairer, richer, in later life ; 

Count them onward—husband and wife! 


@Little measures of swift record, 


Lost in the wonderful Year of the Lord, 
Whose minutes are deeds that the angels do, 
Whose hours are struck by the Word of the 


True, 
Whose Day is the Love that lights them through, 
In the timeless Year of the Perfect Life, 
Count your wedlock,—husband and wife! 
H. B.B 


THEsE DeGeNERATE Days. By Minot J. Sav- 
age. George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 


This poem is addressed to James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and is a ringing challenge of 
bis later utterances so sadly at variance 
with those of his earlier and better days. 
The spirit and temper of Mr. Savage’s ar- 
raignment are well shown in the follow- 
ing stanzas :— 


“O Lowell! 1 gave first to thee 

My boyhood’s love and loyalty, 

My youth took fire at thy word; 

And thou “4 manhood’s spirit stirred 

To lofty faith and noble trust. 

I love thee still, because I must; 

For early loves and trusts remain, 

Nor break with common stress or strain. 
Among the singers who have made 

Rare music in each wood and glade 

Of our New England, thy heart tone 

Has oftenest watched and thrilled my own. 
Wherever storming party led, 

I’ve seen thy standard still ahead ; 
Wherever fight was fought for man, 

I’ve heard thy shout far in the van. 

And now—I cannot bear to think 

The hour should come when thou wouldst shrink, 
Cry halt, or lose that courage grand 

That gave thy voice its old command.” 


Alas! we fear that it will take a more 
potent voice to arouse the glorious fire 
of the anti-slavery era in the man of the 
world, who has learned to distrust the 
dreams of his youth. We hardly hope to 
see a response to the closing appeal. 

“So, Lowell, strike thy harp once more, 
And let us hear it as of yore, 


Such music as once cheered the slave 
Made cowards hide or else turn brave. 


“Then, Lowell, let thy latest lay, 
Be not a wail of dying ran 
But let us hear th — orn 
Ring welcome to the rising morn.” 

H. B. B. 


Tue Story or Ancient Eoypt. By George 
Rawlinson, M. A. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1.50. 
This is one of the series entitled “The 

Stories of the Nations.” There is a charm 

and mystery about this solemn, land of 

which we never reas The book gives 
the best and most sfying information 
accessible. Beginning with pt’s physi- 
cal y, soil, climate, and surround- 
ings, its river-delta uf wonderful fertility 








Christ,—“‘her art, her her 
avieast —_ ~ “3 _~ almost extinct, 
paying, by her ear ppearance from 
among the nations of t the earth, the penalty 
of her extraordinary, precocious great. 
ness.” a. B. B, 
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Spring Medicine, 


The necessity of a s medicine is al 
universally ~ & vi | a 


itted. And the superiority 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this purpose on &. 


th which the system craves, 
and to which it is so susceptible at this season, 
are possessed by this liar medicine in a pre- 
cantons 7 —w ee See or any 

umor, jousness, dyspeps headache 
catarrh, rheumatism, or eny toons. or affec. 
tions caused or promoted by impure blood or 
low state of the system, are by Hood's Sar. 
sapariila. Try peculiar medicine. 





In selecting your Easter gloves, you will be 
Gesengey pleased at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple 
ace. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club, — Monday, 
April 11, 3.30, P. M., Mrs. R. M. Hesseltine will read 
a paper on “Obedience.” 





Sunday Notice, April 10.— Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M., 
Miss Helen Magill. ‘Character and Education.” 
All women invited. 





Boston Dress Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gains 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—Prez. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. NS op sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR. D. D., President. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 


Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, 


Having graduated a large class, is now in need of 
applicants. A fine education as a professional nurse, 
and a comfortable home with good pay is promised: 
Apply to Miss LETTE,Superintendent of the School, 
City Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offer 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
zatin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ital 

ian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Hig 

German, History,Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 

Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philoso hy 

Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s a; ratus complete 

Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat 

cs,History and Biology. For program,address as above 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


AS THE ONLY 
Carpet Manufacturers, 


Selling direct to the Retail Trade, 
not only claim that they can, but 
that they will, sell the same grade 
of goods at lower prices than can 
be found elsewhere in the city. 
All purchasers of carpets would 
do well to call and examine our 


NEW SPRING STOCK 
—or— 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS 
AND EX. SUPERS. 


A full assortment of 
MATTINGS, LINOLEUMS, 
O1LL CLOTHS, RUGS and MATS 
Always on hand. 




















J.&J. DOBSON 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


— 


THE ONLY 


Black Stockings —! 


IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


TheF. P.Robinson Co, “ZY 


49 West Street. 
Send for circular. 


LADIES | 


misty poise Temple ars Peres Bless. 

em 

a8 Werkington Bt Ricad of Beach St. you can bat 

four Hats cleansed or colored and made inte ily: 
Spring Styles. New patterns received 

C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TemPLe PLAce, 808TO* 
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